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EDITORIAL COMMENTS 


The King is Dead 
ING GEORGE’S long and fruitful life, which ceased 
‘ex midnight on Jan. 2oth in the second half of his 
seventy-first year, had already reached its appropriate 
climax in the Silver Jubilee celebrations of last May. No- 
thing that the future might have in store could hope to sur- 
pass or even equal that magnificent, prolonged and spontan- 
eous manifestation of devoted homage from all parts of the 
Commonwealth, a demonstration such as no other British 
monarch, not even his august grandmother, had ever evoked. 
Such widespread and devoted affection may have surprised, 
as it evidently touched, the quiet and unassuming man, who 
probably had never realized how profoundly his twenty-five 
years of service on the Throne had impressed his whole people. 
No other King of England indeed had had his chances, pro- 
vided by the wonder of ‘‘wireless,’’ of coming into personal 
contact with the teeming millions of his far-flung realm. His- 
tory has presented us, even in this island, with many types 
of kingship, corresponding to the various stages of our politi- 
cal evolution, but with none who so perfectly understood and 
adequately expressed, as did our late King, the functions of 
the head of a ‘‘crowned republic,’’ a position of immense, 
though mainly indirect, influence. That influence was always 
directed to support the cause of freedom, prudence and peace, 
domestic and international, never for merely personal or 
dynastic ends. And, as we know, his reign coincided with an 
era of unprecedented change and upheaval, which has not yet 
reached its term. As a result of the Great War the whole 
face of the world, of the Commonwealth, of Europe and these 
islands has been profoundly altered. Thrones have tottered 
and fallen on all sides. New and portentous forms of Govern- 
ment have arisen which threaten to overthrow our tradition of 
civilization. Instead of dying away, the reverberations of 
the War grow daily more violent. Yet through all this time 
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of storm or stress the British Throne has remained firmly 
based on the hearts and affections of the British people. 


A Power for Good 


ING GEORGE was not physically a strong man: his 

critical illness of seven years ago was one of several only 
less grave that preceded and followed it. Yet he rarely took 
a holiday abroad, but rested, when rest was imperative, 
amongst his own people. His ministers could retire from 
office and recuperate, but his burden was never lifted. Those 
who heard him on Christmas Day, when broadcasting his 
gratitude for his people’s loyalty to the Crown and affection 
for its wearer, interject fervently—‘‘May God help him!”’, 
cannot doubt that he habitually looked for support to Him 
whose representative in the structure of the State it was his 
fortune to be. He certainly merited the divine blessing for the 
way in which he, with the powerful and indispensable aid of 
his royal Consort, maintained, amid the post-War moral de- 
cadence of society, the high moral standard of the Court, 
as also for the way in which he stimulated and inspired the 
compensatory growth of public charitable works which war- 
needs created. Much has already been written, as much more 
is bound to appear, about the significance of his beneficent 
reign. For the Catholic ‘‘contacts’’ of the King we may refer 
to Archbishop Hinsley’s highly interesting article in the 
Dublin Review for last July. But it is not likely that secular 
historians will dwell upon, or even mention, the service which 
the late King did to the cause of Catholicity by demanding 
the amendment of the statutory profession of anti-Catholicism 
which disfigured the Royal Declaration and which compelled 
the sovereign at the most solemn moment of his reign to slan- 
der the ‘‘Popish Religion.’ That recollection, more than 
any other, will prompt us to be earnest in prayers for his soul. 


Long Live the King ! 

ND in prayers for the prosperity of his successor who 
A\ shoulders such great responsibilities in a world full of 
actual and impending disorder. He has not the support which 
his father had, in the constant companionship of a gracious 
Consort, who shared to the full the late King’s energy in well- 
doing, but we may hope that the Queen-Mother will for a time 
remain at her son’s side to help and inspire. But he has had 
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an unprecedented course of training for his great task during 
his father’s long reign. One naturally recalls the still longer 
apprenticeship which the seventh Edward underwent, and it 
may be that, owing to peculiar circumstances, that great 
though unofficial diplomat had more influence in European 
affairs than his grandson had, but in all that concerns the 
British Commonwealth of nations, the latter’s first-hand know- 
ledge and experience is immeasurably greater. Everything 
points, under God’s favour, to a long and useful reign, and 
his Catholic subjects, judging from all his past record, may 
surely count on his understanding and sympathy. Dominus 
saluum fac regem nostrum! 


“On the Catholic Priesthood” 


T is characteristic of the Papacy to carry on its domestic 

business without regard to the course of secular politics, 
however disturbed. The war-clouds were ominous over 
Europe when Pius [IX summoned the Vatican Council. The 
Great War was raging at its fullest extent when, in 1917, 
Benedict XV promulgated the New Code of Canon Law. And 
now, in the midst of the threatening confusion of the Italian 
situation, the Holy Father sends forth a long and inspiring 
Encyclical ‘‘On the Catholic Priesthood,’’ with the object of 
setting before the shepherds of his world-wide flock the high 
ideals and the unique dignity of their calling, of exhorting 
them to renewed efforts to attain them, and of showing them 
what practices are needed to counteract human weakness and 
the hostility of the world. Pope Pius XI has already done 
and written much in the discharge of this his chief duty—the 
confirming of his brethren—and it is noteworthy that, just as 
in ‘‘Quadragesimo Anno’’ he elaborated and extended the 
social teaching of Pope Leo XIII in ‘‘Rerum Novarum,”’ so, 
in the present Encyclical, he has the same aim as Pius X had, 
when, midway in his Pontificate (1908), he issued his famous 
‘‘Exhortatio ad Clerum’’; a work which has become a spiri- 
tual classic. But, considering the progress of the Church, and 
the new and decadent world in which she finds herself, there 
was need for a fresh statement of the spiritual claims and the 
divine equipment of the Catholic religion which should serve 
to animate Catholics to the better practice of it, and to present 
to the gaze of the Christian sects the true lineaments of that 
institution which they so constantly misunderstand and mis- 
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represent. Its object is expository, not controversial, yet the 
picture it presents of the influence of the divinely-ordained and 
divinely-endowed priesthood, not only for the benefit of the 
faithful, but also on the hostile or indifferent world, must 
surely cause those outside the Fold to recognize and desire the 
good things which they have unwittingly rejected. As we 
might expect from the Apostle of Catholic Action, the Pope 
urges the priest not to confine himself to sacristy or study, 
but, having thence drawn his spiritual and intellectual arms, 
to go boldly into the fight against organized irreligion. The 
best equipment of the Christian warrior is personal holiness, 
and for this end the Pope, as often before, recommends that 
best of all methods of attaining spiritual perfection—the spirit 
of prayer, of detachment, of sacrifice, of zeal, purity and 
charity—viz., frequent and fervent recourse to the Spiritual 
Exercises. This lengthy, well-reasoned and inspiring docu- 
ment deserves close study by the laity as well as by the clergy, 
and, as issued and edited by the C.T.S., is well adapted for 
that end. 


Confusion of Thought about War 


OMESTIC sorrows have for the moment diverted our 

attention from the horrible tragedy of fratricidal war- 
fare of which Abyssinia is still the scene. But there seems 
no present hope of a cessation of strife, and many critics 
amongst us still persist in beclouding the issue. The rights 
or wrongs of the Italo-Abyssinian quarrel are not in question. 
We have always held that Italy may have had good reasons 
for bringing Abyssinia to book, but that, in view of other 
possible means of securing justice, and especially because of 
her pledged word to the League, she was not entitled to let 
loose fire and sword upon her enemy. Her fellow-members 
in the League have unanimously decided against her, and, 
therefore, if they want to be morally consistent, have no right 
to assist her with the means of war. That is the Christian and 
common-sense view of sanctions—they are a conscientious re- 
fusal to abet wrong-doing—and in that view the more com- 
plete and efficacious they are the better. To say that minor 
sanctions may be permitted but oil sanctions are inadvisable, 
is to misunderstand the whole position. The only reason why 
the Powers should not apply the latter (always assuming they 
consider Italy guilty) would be the knowledge that they would 
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not work. Otherwise they are sharing in the guilt of the 
aggressor. 


Wrong and Right Views on War 


E share the surprise of the Editor of the Catholic 

Herald, expressed (January 17th) when closing a corre- 
spondence on the Italo-Abyssinian conflict, ‘‘at the tolerant 
attitude of so many Christian people to war, a tolerance so 
unreasoned and emotional that, were we to regard it with like 
unreason and emotion, we should despair of Christianity mak- 
ing any effective contribution towards peace.’’ Simply be- 
cause Catholic doctrine admits that war on occasion may be 
righteous Catholics are “‘betrayed into regarding war with 
equanimity, as a weapon of principle or policy like any other, 
sometimes as a rather fine thing, as a vehicle of civilization 
and true religion.’’ So hard is it, even for the generation 
which has known the Great War, to break through the tradi- 
tion of centuries taught in our history books and not de- 
nounced in our catechisms. Into that atmosphere of senti- 
mental ignorance and folly blew the other day like a keen, 
fresh wind, the straight and simple words of Cardinal Verdier, 
broadcasting from Paris on January 12th: 


War is, in the theological sense of the word, a stupid 
or unreasonable act, as it cannot do what is required of it 
—that is, to establish or vindicate a right. It has become 
even worse since scientific inventions and the scale of 
modern conflicts have almost infinitely increased its de- 
structive power. More than ever, therefore, must we de- 
clare that war can only be legitimate in one case—that of 
legitimate defence. 

For it to be legitimate defence a country must be un- 
justly attacked ; such unjust attack must threaten a nation 
with real physical and moral degradation ; and there must 
exist no other means of defence. Such is the wise and 
comprehensive teaching of the Church on this subject. 
It is over this doctrine which the great Pope, who directs 
with so much authority the destinies of the Church, so 
jealously keeps watch. 


Weare told (Tablet, January 18th) that the Cardinal quoted 
this clear statement of the moral law from a French catechism 
about to appear. Would that similar teaching were set forth 
in our catechisms: we should not then have that sad con- 
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fusion of ethical views which the Catholic Herald bewails in 
its correspondents, and which is unhappily not confined to 
letters which appear in that stimulating organ of the Press. 


Homesickness for the Church 

HE Octave of Prayer for religious unity, which ends on 

the day of writing, was inaugurated this year in America 
by a frank appeal to the Protestant Bishops there for union 
with Rome, issued by the Episcopal ‘‘Church Unity 
Octave Council.’’ The appellants pronounce American Pro- 
testantism to be ‘‘bankrupt ethically, morally and reli- 
giously,’’ whereas ‘‘Rome has been the heart and centre of 
Christendom ever since the days of the Holy Apostles,’’ and 
is now the main object of, and ‘‘centre of resistance against 
the anti-Christian attack.’’ The Appeal had little effect on 
the general body, since it demands a complete reversal of Pro- 
testant thought. There are, of course, other ‘‘reunionists”’ 
here who have recently formed a new ‘‘Society for Promoting 
Catholic Unity,’’ an extension to include layfolk of an already 
existing ‘‘Council of Priests.’’ These latter have long realized 
the Pope’s position as the divinely-appointed centre of Catho- 
lic unity. What they do not realize is theirown. They think 
themselves in possession of valid Orders and that they are 
merely in inculpable schism, and they do not hesitate to hope 
that they may ultimately take the whole Anglican communion 
with them ‘‘to the home of the Common Father.’’ Meanwhile, 
‘tindividual submission has done more harm than good to the 
cause of unity.’’ Here we have the old fallacy—that a per- 
son convinced of the truth of the Catholic Church may rightly 
refuse to join her until all his co-religionists think the same. 
It is a fallacy that has kept many out of the way of salvation, 
and sometimes, unfortunately, it meets encouragement from 
Catholics abroad. 


Zeal wit Di . 
T is important that, just because some of our separated 
brethren seem to share our desire to have them with us in 

the one Fold, we should be careful lest in our zeal for their 

conversion we should in any way obscure or minimize the 
essential characteristics of that Fold, especially its Uniqueness 
and its Visibility. The warning needs stressing, for an article 
in the Revue Apologétique for December, devoted to explain- 
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ing ‘‘the psychology of the Octave of Prayers’’ and written 
for publication in Anglican and Orthodox periodicals as well, 
seems to us, earnest and eloquent though it is, somewhat open 
to this reproach. It elevates this particular devotion into the 
position of the chief means of restoring the unity of Christen- 
dom, forgetful of the fact that it is confined to a mere frac- 
tion of the year and that comparatively few non-Catholics 
share in it or have even heard of it. The writer would lay the 
blame for the disruption of Christendom equally on Catholics 
and on the sects and schisms, yet, though indeed the sight 
of past and present scandals in the Church should fill us with 
shame and compunction, we cannot admit that the Note of 
Holiness which is hers has ever thereby become so obscured 
as to justify those who left her. It is possible to exaggerate 
the need of the reform in Head and members which Trent set 
about so energetically. Moreover, the author argues as if 
the accession of those without would enormously enrich the 
Church by means of “‘cultures’’ at present strange to her. 
This is to fall into the error of regarding the Church as being 
almost exclusively Latin, whereas she already embraces all 
the nations of the earth with their various mentalities—Anglo- 
Saxon, Celtic, Greek and the rest—whilst her different rites 
and local customs show that uniformity was never her ideal. 
No doubt the conversion of the teeming millions of Asia would 
add certain varieties of liturgy, church architecture and the 
like, to her external aspect in that continent, but she has been 
Pentecostal in outlook and constitution since the beginning. 
The least commendable, however, of the conclusions of this 
article is that it seems to decry individual conversions to the 
Church as the right object of the Octave’s petition. We are 
confronted by the old delusion of Corporate Reunion. The 
author frankly confesses that this could not be accomplished 
without a miracle, and he boldly says we should ask for it, 
stigmatizing as mistaken the only aim which we consider 
Catholic and practical—the freeing of individual souls from 
the mists of error. He would have Catholics pray for what 
they have already got! A union consummated by the con- 
version of individuals to our one Confession, he describes as 
a vain hope. Every such conversion produces, by a psycho- 
logical law, a reaction amongst those who remain, and the 
Church loses as much as she gains. And he supports this 
singular view by quoting, of all people, a very equivocal 
witness, ‘‘Father Jerome.”’ 
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Corporate Reunion an Illusion 


T is the author’s psychology which, we submit, is illusory. 

Leaving out the schismatics as possessing some fixity of 
doctrine and some semblance of authority, how does he 
imagine that the Protestant world, which has no principle of 
doctrinal cohesion, which simply believes as it chooses and 
changes belief when it thinks good, could come to the truth 
en masse and be received into the Fold in more or less uni- 
form groups? No two Protestants except by accident believe 
alike, for they have no means of knowing for certain what is 
revealed truth. The miracle which the Holy Spirit would have 
to work, in order to fit those outside the visible Fold for en- 
trance into it in large groups, would be a simultaneous illu- 
mination of the mind and movement of the will, convincing 
each and all, as St. Paul was convinced, of their obligation 
to accept the faith and jurisdiction of the Catholic and Roman 
Church. No doubt, God could do it, and sufficiently earnest 
and widespread prayer might predispose large numbers of 
sincere souls for so extraordinary a grace. But we have no 
right to count upon that possible method of reunion as likely 
to occur, and on that account to suspend for a single moment 
the Church’s traditional methods of spreading the Gospel. 
‘**Preach the word,’’ cried St. Paul, that great hunter of souls, 
“be urgent in season and out of season, reprove, rebuke, 
exhort with all long-suffering and instruction’’ : so eager was 
he ‘‘to bring every mind into captivity to the obedience of 
Christ.’’ Such has ever been the attitude of the Church to- 
wards the individual soul: she welcomes all who approach 
her, singly or in groups, but her first message is to the indi- 
vidual for whom Christ died. Were the author’s advice to 
be followed we should find sincere heretics and schismatics 
justifying themselves in their isolation because, in spite of 
their prayers, God has not yet shown them as a body where 
truth lies and how union is to be accomplished, whilst Catho- 
lics are to be dissuaded from telling them, lest they should be 
affronted and deterred from further search. If God’s will 
is loved and truly sought, there should be no grounds for such 
fear. Why should a traveller, seated in the wrong train, be 
anything but grateful for being told his mistake? The Church 
is God’s means to bring man to Himself. Why should men 
be aggrieved at learning where it is and how to enter it ? Why 
should they not be more than willing to exchange what proves 
to be a counterfeit for the genuine Pearl of Great Price? 
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The Bondage of the State 


S we write, the long-delayed Report of the Anglican 

Archbishops’ Commission on the relations between 
Church and State has been published, and it should be an 
interesting document for those interested in the politics of the 
Establishment to study. It will be remembered that after the 
rejection of the Second Revised Prayer Book in 1928, Arch- 
bishop Davidson claimed for his Church ‘‘an inalienable 
right . . . to formulate its faith in Christ and to arrange the 
expression of that Holy Faith in its form of worship’’—a 
right which Parliament had twice formally repudiated. Ac- 
cordingly, in November, 1930, a Commission of leading An- 
glicans in Church and State was set up to discover how that 
right could be effectively asserted, and it has now issued a 
unanimous Report. To the outsider it is interesting as the 
endeavour of a body essentially Erastian to discover some prin- 
ciple on which it can claim independence of the Civil Power 
to which originally it owed its existence, and to persuade the 
State which has hitherto had the last word in all doctrinal dis- 
putes within the body, voluntarily to waive its traditional pre- 
rogatives. A Times leader (January 24th), commenting on 
the Report, rejects the opinion that Parliament acted ultra 
vires in turning down the Prayer Books, and is able to quote 
with telling effect the Archbishop’s own admission of its spiri- 
tual competence, words that ill-accord with the claim he after- 
wards put forth. 


We hear words which I think windy and even foolish 
to the effect that this is not really a matter for Parlia- 
ment, that the Church has spoken its own voice decidedly, 
and that the duty of Parliament is to endorse what the 
Church has said. I dissent altogether from that view and 
dissociate myself from those statements. .. Every mem- 
ber of this House has in my view the absolute right to 
vote freely upon a matter of this kind.’ 


Several of the Report’s recommendations postulate doctrinal 
agreement amongst Anglicans : we know how illusory is that 
expectation. Even before it was issued, some notes of warning 
were sounded in the Islington Conference of Low Church 
clergy (January 14th). ‘‘Should any proposals be made with 
a view to removing or modifying the final authority of Parlia- 


1 Speech of Archbishop Davidson in the Lords, December 12, 1927. See 
Tue Montn, February, 1928, p. 104. 
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ment in Church affairs they would require the gravest con- 
sideration... We can have no assurance of continuity 
if the Church’s doctrine is to be mainly determined by the 
bishops. The attitude of the bishops might, and did, alter 
with a change of personnel.’’ The speaker did not reflect that 
the attitude of Parliament too might alter with a change of 
Government! We do not expect that much will come of this 
praiseworthy Anglican attempt to assert the supremacy of the 
spiritual, especially as Disestablishment is not contemplated. 
“The Report,’’ says the Times, ‘‘contains some suggestions 
of real value.’? But amongst those suggestions it does not 
reckon the means requisite for attaining spiritual liberty. 


E Pluribus Unum ! 


T is becoming increasingly clear that the great experiment 

inaugurated in North America in 1787, of a system of 
Government uniting, for certain specified purposes, a number 
of quasi-independent States in a single Federation, has not as 
yet perfectly succeeded, and may indeed never succeed. The 
opposing interests of North and South which led to the Civil 
War of 1861—1865 were, to some extent, harmonized by the 
victory of the North, and the Federation thus became all the 
stronger for the strain, but the modern cleavage between the 
agriculturalists and the industrialists, accentuated by Presi- 
dent Rooseveit’s failure to bring help to the former at the 
(temporary) expense of the latter, seems to show that it will 
be much harder to reconcile East and West than it was to keep 
North and South united. The Federal Government exists to 
represent the States to the world and to rule the country for 
the benefit of the whole, but however successful in regard to 
foreign policy, it attempts to control a land too vast and too 
diversified to be regarded domestically as a unit. To the out- 
side observer, accustomed to regard State as based on, or 
equivalent to, nationality, the existence of vigorous local 
‘‘patriotisms’’ in a country more or less homogeneous in lan- 
guage and tradition, is a standing puzzle. What is there to 
differentiate from one another those geographical rectangles 
which make the map of America like a crazy-quilt? Why 
should anyone prefer to be a North Dakotan rather than a 
South Dakotan, or thank God that he was born in Kansas and 
not in Arkansas? Would anyone be the worse off if all the 
States were fused into three large areas, East, Middle and 
West? One can understand the original thirteen States, with 
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traditions reaching back for 150 years of independence, and 
even more of colonial existence, desiring to maintain their 
identity and the fame of their founders. But what is there to 
evoke the loyalty of the dwellers in Oklahoma, Arizona and 
New Mexico, which became States only within the last thirty 
years? It would seem that what does really separate State 
from State is diversity of material interests. Some are agri- 
cultural, some highly industrialized, all have developed, in 
course of time, vested interests of various sorts. The State 
rights which are asserted against Federal encroachments are 
generally of this material character. If it is difficult for Govern- 
ment in a single State to co-ordinate the aims and pursuits 
of various classes for the benefit of the whole, how indefinitely 
harder it must be for the head of a Federation to exact from 
its component members the sacrifices demanded by the general 
welfare ? 


A Nemesis on the President ? 


HIS would seem to be President Roosevelt’s difficulty. 

It is manifestly good for the nation as a whole that wealth 
should be better distributed, and that those who produce the 
nation’s food should be assured of their own livelihood in the 
process. But the devices whereby he sought to check the 
abuse of wealth and to rescue the farmer from beggary—the 
N.R.A. and the A.A.A.—have been successively pronounced 
by the Supreme Court to be unconstitutional assertions of 
Federal jurisdiction. We cannot withhold sympathy from a 
reformer whose ideals in many ways conform to Catholic social 
teaching, but, for quite other reasons, our compassion for a 
well-intentioned man, at death-grips with the forces of Mam- 
mon, has lately been considerably blunted. President Roose- 
velt has not come well out of his correspondence with the 
Knights of Columbus on the subject of the Mexican Persecu- 
tion. He has not come out of it at all, but remains convicted 
of subordinating justice to expediency. This is the unani- 
mous verdict of well-informed Catholic critics in the States 
themselves. The whole attitude of the American Govern- 
ment, dictated partly by commercial interests and partly by 
bigotry, toward the chronic anti-Christian misrule of the Mexi- 
can States, ever since the fall of Diaz in 1911, has been 
thoroughly discreditable, but one had hoped that President 
Roosevelt, the foe of Big Business and a practising Christian, 
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would reverse that policy and support, across the Rio Grande, 
the restoration of civil and religious liberty. But some power- 
ful hidden motive keeps the President dumb, aithough the 
Knights of Columbus have again appealed to him not to block 
any longer the motion, now a year old, in the Senate, calling 
for investigation on behalf of American nationals. The Presi- 
dent might reflect that he can hardly expect God’s blessing 
on his colossal undertaking if he takes so persistently the part 
of the enemies of God. 


The Olympic Games 


E are wholly in accord with the movement in the 

United States, to which the Commonweal and the 
Catholic World have given forcible expression, to induce 
foreign athletes to boycott the ‘‘Olympic Games,”’ which are 
to be held in Germany this summer. This attitude is funda- 
mentally based upon natural humanity. Official Germany 
has adopted a national ideology which is disruptive of human 
brotherhood. It makes an insolent and wholly baseless claim 
for the German type of man to possess a natural and racial 
superiority over all other types, and particularly the semitic. 
Even its own athletes, before they are allowed to compete, 
must express their belief in this racial supremacy—a rule 
which will surely exclude any sincere Christian. This anti- 
human claim is being pressed upon a whole nation by every 
device at the disposal of a godless and unscrupulous tyranny. 
One entire race, the Jews, has been deprived of any claim to 
citizenship and been practically outlawed. And another sec- 
tion of the people, the Catholics, though numbering about a 
third of the population, are being systematically and relent- 
lessly denied the legitimate expression and exercise of their 
Faith. And in thus endeavouring by violence of every kind 
to compel the acceptance of its false and arrogant views, offi- 
cial Germany, following the example of Russia, is turning its 
back upon Christian civilization which has always vindicated 
the fundamental human rights of liberty, and is affronting all 
the peoples who still value their release from the bondage of 
paganism. In spite of the fact that international sport is, in 
itself, a valuable means of breaking down national insularity, 
it will have, as understood by the Nazis, the opposite effect. 
No decent man or woman should lend countenance to a system 
of rule which thus insults their deepest convictions. Let the 
democracies, at any rate, hold aloof. 
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HE MONTH has already pointed out that England 
and France, lecturing Italy on the immorality of im- 


perialism, appear to the latter like lately-reformed 
criminals smugly preaching respect for law. A burglar living 
in comfort on the proceeds of his past wickedness is not the 
best advocate of honesty, and since neither France nor Eng- 
land has scrupled in days gone by to pursue national aggran- 
dizement irrespective of strict justice, their present zeal for 
the rights of a backward nation, in vindicating which their 
own interests happen to be involved, savours of hypocrisy. 
The suspicion is natural enough, and perhaps can finally be 
allayed only by real evidence of a readiness on the part of 
these two great colonial Powers to make some present sacri- 
fice in atonement for their past. But even if they do not, their 
attitude, however motived, is the right one. Imperialism, the 
process of subordinating other nationalities to the interests 
of one’s own, on the strength of a self-imposed ‘‘mission’’ or 
a claim to racial superiority, is de facto an unjust thing, and 
the mere ability to carry it out can never validate it. The 
theory of Mandates, which expressly disavows imperialism, 
was born of a healthy reaction against the spirit which 
the Allies fought to exorcise from the intercourse of 
nations. The question at the root of the present upheaval is 
whether this Mandate System is to be preserved and extended, 
to the abandonment of the old iniquitous idea of Empire, or 
whether that evil spirit is to return in force and drag the 
world back again into paganism. Can Cesar ever learn to be 
just as well as strong? The Church tells him he must; it is 
for the children of the Church, scattered amongst all the 
nations but animated by one clear faith, to show him that 
he can. 

But only if we are really Christian. For us, children of 
the Light, to know what is in man (and in the nation, his 
enlargement) implies knowing what he is, and can be, in 
Christ. To lose confidence in the members were to dishonour 
the Head, to doubt the active Presence in the whole of human 
society of the only real Way, Truth and Life open to us. 
Only faith in a redeemed and redeemable human nature 
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could give such a profound Christian ring to the optimism 
with which Archbishop Hinsley of Westminster, the Editor 
of THE MONTH with his associates, several responsible states- 
men, and a growing sympathetic public, view the prospect of 
working out an international entente on the trustee (or Man- 
date) principle. That this fresh and persistent optimism may 
rightly call upon the lessons of our fifteen years’ experience 
with the Mandate ideal to justify itself still further, is the con- 
tention of the writer of these lines, who has been fortunate 
in the opportunity of studying the question for three years 
at ‘‘close-up’’ range in Baghdad and Beirut. If we are col- 
lectively humble enough to recognize that the stock phrase— 
the White Man’s Burden—has too often been used to cover 
the basest forms of exploitation of the weak, and if we can 
muster courage enough to examine and repair the theoretical 
deficiency responsible for two or three administrative faults 
—others, alas! are irreparable !—which have been impeding 
the free respiration of the Mandates actually in operation, 
there is no reason to suppose that the Smuts-Wilson contribu- 
tion to the cause of international social justice should belie 
our rosiest hopes for a Christian solution of the present world 
tension. Much could be forgiven Geneva if she would fortify 
and generalize the Mandate System of enabling Czesar to use 
his strength for the benefit of others besides himself. 

Has there ever been any solid juridical base for ‘‘colonial 
claims’’ as we have known them in practice? The all but com- 
plete silence of Christian moralists on the subject throughout 
the long-drawn colonial period is significant. They have 
given us the elements of a complete treatise in missiology, 
but that is something else again: it has precious little to do 
with flags and raw materials. The ethical titles to colonial 
enterprise advanced by Taparelli, Veuillot and their present- 
day commentators’ have never been very warmly defended 
even by their advocates. Had these ‘‘titles’’ really much more 
to say for themselves than the magnificent violence of Im- 
perial Rome, always ready ‘‘parcere subjectis et debellare 
superbos”’ ? 

It will not do, for instance, to insist too much on ‘‘unoc- 

1 Cf. Folliet, ‘‘Droit de Colonisation’’ ; Delos, O.P., ‘‘Expansion Coloniale,” 
in the Marseilles (1930) ‘‘Semaine Sociale,’’ and excellent recent articles by 
La Farge, S.J. (America, September 28, 1935), Pierre d’Ydewalle (Cité Chré- 
tienne, October 20, 1935), and Yves de la Briére, S.J. (Etudes, September 5, 
1935). Vide also James Brown Scott, ‘‘The Spanish Origin of International 


Law’? (Georgetown School of Foreign Service, U.S.A.), pp. 103 sqq-, and 
Vermeersch, ‘‘La Question Congolaise,’’ part 2. 
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cupied territory.’’ Most of the colonies were teeming with 
‘“‘occupants’’ already, who were in fact there to solve quite 
conveniently the emerging labour-problem. ‘‘Unexploited 
natural resources’ there were, obviously. But it requires ex- 
treme need ever to justify the appropriation of another’s idle 
riches. No one can seriously contend that Europe needed the 
combined wealth of four ‘‘backward’’ continents to keep her 
alive from 1500 to 1914! Neither is there any evidence that 
she really wanted this wealth, as long, at least, as the Catho- 
lic corporate ideal remained intact in economic practice, and 
before she was tempted by the mirage of El Dorado. Colum- 
bus could honestly say he was not looking for wealth when 
he stumbled on America. He was trying to facilitate the pro- 
cess of trade. Those who followed him over the seven seas 
could allege no such excuse for their ruses, their violence and 
their usurpations. 

The ‘‘White Man’s Burden’’ has, of course, been com- 
monly provided with a broad humanitarian motive. We have 
a duty to ‘‘share our superior culture’ with our less-favoured 
brethren. If superior we really be, here is, indeed, an obli- 
gation of charity which has an incontestable ethical value. As 
we shall see, the Mandate principle supports it and is in turn 
supported by it. But for the moment we are concerned with 
the right to colonize, which implies the duty of the ‘‘native’’ 
to submit, willy nilly, to the process. The possession of an 
authentically superior culture, far from conferring such a 
right, should rather counsel a scrupulous respect for human 
dignity and for private property everywhere, especially in the 
weak and ignorant. But the exercise of charity has, in 
colonial practice, been left largely to the province of the mis- 
sionaries." 

There is left a shabby title called ‘‘prescription,’’ which 
has undoubtedly legitimated the subject-status of many a 
backward child whose birth certificate was far from regular ! 
It would be futile, and certainly fatal to world peace, to at- 
tempt the review of all colonial claims in an effort to ‘‘begin 
again from the beginning.’’ But it will be well not to forget, 
when the time comes to select those which should be reviewed, 
that prescription, as distinguished from outright conquest, 
requires undisputed possession over a long period to validate 
it in morals as in Civil Law. Instances are not lacking, surely, 


1 Examples: the letters of St. Francis Xavier for India, the Jesuit Relations 
for Canada, Dubois’ “‘Répertoire’’ for Africa. 
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even this side of the Red Sea, of peoples who have never 
ceased to protest against their deprivation of self-government 
and the control of their own territory by World-Powers whose 
continued occupation rests simply on their armed strength. 

In short, the colonial edifice about which we have been try- 
ing belatedly to plaster a facade of respectability, turns out 
to have been very flimsy in its underpinning from the start. 
Instinctively, we never gave it much of our confidence. Our 
*‘defence reaction’’ was vague and nervous, with always some- 
thing in it of that sense of shame that greets to-day the mere 
mention of ‘‘just a little colonial foray.’ Nobody ever speaks 
any more, except in the orthodox trading sense, of the old 
vicious circle of ‘‘markets and raw materials, both for us,” 
which did yeoman duty for imperialism in the nineteenth 
century. 

Now that the practice has been discarded—almost !—we 
can thank a merciful Providence for saving us from the direst 
consequences of our selfishness—the uprising of the defrauded 
and oppressed. Instead of the fatal race-war we had every 
right to expect, the colonizing venture has formed no small 
accession to the number of fifty-five brother peoples pledged 
to the cause of justice and freedom in a League of sovereign 
nations. Imperfect as League-pledge and brotherhood may 
be at the moment, here is surely a great good drawn from a 
great evil. But there is still some danger of relapse. 

Such as it is, we have at long last a family council-chamber 
—even if a family chapel and tabernacle is still out of reach. 
Cannot much now be said for the thesis that the League of 
Nations with its Mandate System has given us finally the 
only justification of ‘‘colonial’’ initiative entirely compatible 
with ethics and the natural law? We had always professed 
to regard our backward brother and his property as a trust; 
unfortunately, we had no commission to regard him as our 
trust, nor a fortiori had we grounds for imposing our minis- 
trations on an unwilling free people, whether organized for 
resistance or not. Italy, in making that attempt to-day, is 
surely harking back to an untenable theory, whereas the com- 
monwealth of nations might easily integrate her needs with 
the rights of Ethiopia in a Mandate charter. How both jus- 
tice and equity can be served in any other way it is difficult 
to see. 

All the classic titles to interference with our backward 
brothers’ life, liberty and pursuit of happiness—the spread 
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of civilization, the development of natural wealth and the like 
—have existed in germ from the beginning. They have been 
vested simply in ‘‘humanity.’’ But not until ‘humanity’ 
was in some way equipped to act collectively could these titles 
be exercised legitimately. It is humanity that is primarily 
interested in the exploitation of the world’s natural resources, 
and not this or that nation that has carefully selected a par- 
ticular place in the sun. Taking natural resources for what 
they are in the designs of Providence, it is more important 
that Ukrainians should be properly fed than that there should 
be nine ‘‘first-class Powers’’ instead of eight. This simply 
means that we can get nowhere with a human problem of the 
distribution of resources until ‘‘humanity’’ takes charge. The 
same may be said, with certain reservations, for the prob- 
lems of world peace, of the level of ‘‘culture’’ considered. de- 
sirable for retarded peoples, of the modalities of world 
economic organization. These are all primarily the interests 
of the world as a whole. A particular nation which arrogates 
them to itself succeeds only in deforming them. Laisser-faire 
of the international variety is just as reprehensible as the intra- 
national original which civilized States have found to be harm- 
ful. The history of our last five years is there to prove it. 
Only in a League of Nations setting could it be possible to 
realize the distributive ideal so lucidly set forth by Father 
Albert Muller, S.J., the distinguished Belgian economist : 


Civilization must not, cannot allow incompetence, neg- 
lect and inertia on the part of backward peoples to post- 
pone indefinitely the exploitation of wealth which God 
has entrusted to them with the mission of making it serve 
the common good. If there are territories badly ad- 
ministered by their proprietors, it becomes the right of 
the communities injured by such deficient administration 
to take the place of these incapable rulers, and to render 
available to all the riches they have failed to utilize.’ 


Call the process, if you will, ‘‘an expropriation due to pub- 
lic necessity.’? * The fact remains that public necessity never 
had a voice until Geneva gave it one. Dr. Ihering under- 
scores the same judgment when he writes: 

No people exists for itself alone; it exists also for 
others, and every other people has the right to contact 


1 Cité Chrétienne, October 20, 1935, p- 690. 2 d’Ydewalle, ibid. 
VOL. CLXVII. I 
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with it. The life of the nations is thus ruled by a division 
of labour. Not every soil produces everything, not every 
people is self-sufficient. Reciprocal aid and expansion 
serve to balance the inequalities of particular nations, 
Perfection may be predicated only of the community as a 
whole. The exchange of material and spiritual com- 
modities is the form by means of which geographical, 
economic and cultural differences are levelled; thanks to 
this exchange, nature’s parsimony is conquered and the 
ideal of absolute justice is realized in the world’s history.’ 


One by one, it would seem, we can vest all the old imperial 
titles in ‘‘civilization’’ as represented, however imperfectly, 
by the League, and give them thus at last a respectable—nay, 
a cogent—moral standing. Whether or not we meant ‘‘Man- 
date’ all along when we said ‘‘colony,”’ it was impossible to 
implement the theory rationally until the League did it with 
Article 22 of the Covenant. 

Article 22 has proved, all told, one of the most satisfactory 
features of the Pact. It has been generally recognized that 
the Mandate System, along with the International Labour 
Office and the Permanent Court of International Justice, has 
been an immense force for good in the world during the last 
fifteen years, in extending the sense of human brotherhood 
and infusing both charity and justice into our dealings with 
the ‘‘children’’ of the human race. May we not, then, give 
fuller recognition to the thoroughly Christian character of the 
**Trustee’’ ideal, and sincerely regret that Catholics have thus 
far left largely to those outside the Fold—as they did to Vol- 
taire in the eighteenth century—the privilege and the honour 
of furthering this salutary reform ?” 

A more inspiring group of public servants than the Perma- 
nent Mandates Commission never graced the pages of our 
history. The body of precept and precedent sifted out of the 
impartial studies of such authorities in sociology and inter- 
national law as M. Van Rees, Lord Lugard, Prof. Rappard, 
Mile. Dannevig, Dr. Palacios and the Marquis Theodoli, 
president of the Commission, will help enormously to save 

1 Cité Chrétienne, p. 691. 

* From the considerable literature on the subject the following studies are 
indispensable: Van Rees, ‘‘Les Mandats Internationaux’’; Stroyanovsky and 
Norman Bentwich on Palestine, Pic on Syria and Hooper on Iraq; Dombrow- 
ski-Ramsay, ‘‘Morale Humaine et Société des Nations’’; Hocking, ‘‘Spirit 


of World Politics.’’ For a Catholic appreciation, see de la Briére, ‘‘Théorie et 
Exercise des Mandats.”’ 
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Versailles from the charge of complete sterility or worse.’ The 
Minutes of the Commission’s annual sessions at Geneva—the 
“Diary of the Trustees,’’ we might justly call them—are a 
consoling and fascinating proof that we have really set on 
foot an agency capable of correcting most of the ills to which 
‘colonial practice’ was heir. 

The cause of Christian world peace will not be served, how- 
ever, by an untempered enthusiasm for the Mandate idea as 
it has hitherto been reduced to practice. Certain glaring de- 
fects in form and procedure have been repeatedly pointed out 
by the P.M.C. itself, and we are well advised to advocate their 
removal before we give our support to any plan for general- 
izing trusteeship. These defects centre about the determina- 
tion of sovereignty, the choice of the trustee, his just re- 
muneration, and the account he must render of his steward- 
ship. A brief glance at each of these problems of detail will 
assure us as to their ready solubility in goodwill, and should 
leave our optimism intact. 

The question of sovereignty will, in the near future, have 
far more than the theoretical import which has kept it a 
scholars’ battle up to this. As long as there were only the 
colonial dependencies of Germany and Turkey to care for, 
the system could operate on the fiction that sovereignty had 
been ‘‘ceded”’ to the Allies by the losers after the World War, 
at Versailles (for Germany) and Lausanne (for Turkey). The 
Allies proceeded to launch the Mandates with the same ‘‘au- 
thority’’ that inaugurated the League of Nations. But this 
authority is obviously questionable in jurisprudence, and will 
certainly not do as a basis for the development of trusteeship 
in time of peace. From the beginning the Allies ‘‘recognized”’ 
the independence of the ‘‘A’’ Mandates (Palestine-Transjor- 
dan, Syria and Iraq), thereby prejudging the sovereignty 
question in favour of the most important of their new 
“charges.’’ And the wording of Article 22 flatly contradicts 


The United States of America, so persistently hostile to the League of 
Nations as at present organized, and unwilling to act formally as its trustee, 
has, nevertheless, shown herself quite sympathetic to the Mandate idea, and 
at least since the Wilson regime and the Jones Act, honoured it in practice. 
It is not necessary to see in the recent grant of independence to the Philippine 
Islands a gesture of pure benevolence in order to honour in it a noble concern 
for the dignity of another race of men. The Christian observer is comforted, 
not so much by the circumstance that a kind of independence has finally been 
granted at a moment when it ‘‘comes in handy’’ for the States economically, 
but by the fact that after thirty years of ‘‘occupation’’ the Islands should be 
ready for independence at all. All the preambles to the declaration of inde- 
pendence recall the language of Wilson and Smuts on the Mandate programme. 
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the Allies’ pretensions to exclusive control by calling the 
destinies of backward peoples a sacred mission not of any par- 
ticular nation or group, but of ‘‘civilization.’’ * 

If this simple principle is accepted as universally valid,’ it 
is difficult to avoid the inference that sovereignty must be as- 
sumed to remain where it has always been, with the ‘‘people”’ 
whose normal development has become a common concern. 
The subject of this sovereignty may be hard to designate 
exactly ; but it quite obviously is not lost because its inde- 
pendent exercise is for the moment impeded. A trust, such 
as the education of a child or of a tribe, implies no cession of 
personal or property rights. On the contrary, its very pur- 
pose is to safeguard them until the ward’s ‘‘maturity.”’ 

In the interest of fairness to all peoples, even to those whose 
inferior level of civilization must rank them as ‘‘B’’ or “‘C’”’ 
charges,’ it should be made plain that the League does not 
intend to usurp or transfer a sovereignty for which it can find 
no title anywhere, but only to offer its services—to impose 
them if necessary—for the common good, until such time, 
however remote, as the undeveloped nation may be judged 
‘capable of standing alone.” 

The Covenant at present contains no mechanism for the 
choosing of the Mandatory.‘ The omission is a serious one, 
and might imperil the whole edifice in the event of a wide 
application of the trustee principle. The serious blunders 
committed when the first Mandates were allotted in 1920 may 
be explained, if not excused, by the necessity for haste in cut- 
ting down the enormous cost of administrative units in the 
Near East. Thus, at San Remo in 1920, England, France 
and Italy hastily assumed and assigned ‘‘A’’ Mandates, with- 


1 It will thus be seen that the frequent claims of the U.S.A. and Japan to 
be consulted in Mandatory matters are only justified in the measure that they 
consent to act as members of the natural commonwealth of nations, but have 
no more than a fictitious validity from the circumstance that they fought with 
the Allied Powers. The U.S.A. did not even sign the two treaties which are 
presumed to have accorded to the Allies their sovereignty over Mandated 
territories. 

2 And not, as in Article 22, applicable only to former dependencies of the 
Central Powers. The Pact does not, in effect, enunciate a general principle 
at all. 

3 Cf. Article 22, paragraphs 5, 6. ‘‘B’’ Mandates are territories, like those 
in Central Africa, which can lay no claim to independence at present, though 
autonomy may confidently wait upon their further development. ‘‘C’’ Man- 
dates include such regions as South-west Africa and certain islands in the South 
Pacific, where the ‘‘trust’’ can best be exercised by administering the territory 
permanently as an integral part of the Mandatory’s domain. 

4 Paragraph 2 of Article 22 directs in vague and general terms that trustees 
shall be chosen whose “‘development, resources, experience and geographical 
situation’? recommend them, and who can be got to accept the charge. 
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out in any case consulting the mandated peoples,’ and thus 
started the system under very unfavourable auspices.” 

Clearly, what is applicable to ‘‘A’’ Mandates cannot, as 
a matter of course, be extended to the other peoples who, ex 
hypothesi, are not capable of entertaining reasoned prefer- 
ences. It is quite plain that only the select and maturer few 
among our protégés can expect to have an effective say in the 
choice of their tutors. But we are seriously warned by the 
Iraq and Syrian difficulties that the trustee chosen must be 
as far as possible persona grata, and that susceptibilities of a 
national character should be scrupulously respected. It may 
even be assumed that certain complicated mandates will re- 
quire a board of trustees drawn from different nations regarded 
as acceptable to all parties." Detailed provision should be 
made, at any rate, for such deliberation as will save us from 
the precipitate and unreasoned nominations of the past. 

Even when the principle of collective trusteeship has been 
established, it would be foolish and unnatural to expect any 
given State to work for nothing, or to content itself with the 
moral prestige accruing from its professional services. The 
labourer is worthy of his hire in all circumstances. On the 
other hand, we should put a premium on selfishness if we 
allow the trustee to name his own honorarium and to collect 
it as he can. It should be stipulated clearly in all Mandate 
texts that administrative expenses—the trustee’s board, lodg- 
ing, salary and capital amortization—constitute an initial 
claim on the budget, and take precedence, for instance, of the 
economic rights accorded to nations not burdened with the 
Mandate. As matters stand now, the ‘‘open door’’ policy 
made obligatory on all Mandate administrations, with “‘most- 
favoured nation’’ treatment accorded to all League members 
and to the United States of America, inhibits the trustee from 
recovering through normal channels a reasonable return on 

1 ““Certain communities, which formerly formed part of the Ottoman Em- 
pire, have reached a degree of development such that their existence as inde- 
pendent nations may be provisionally recognized, on condition that they accept 
the aid and counsel of a Mandatory for their administration until such time 
as they may be able to direct themselves. The wishes of these communities 
should be a first consideration in the choice of the Mandatory.”’ (Article 22.) 

* The Arabs have never objected to the Mandate principle as such. On the 
contrary, they manifested for it a very sincere enthusiasm, as may be seen 
especially in the famous interview of Prince Feisal, afterwards King of Iraq, 
with Pope Benedict XV in 1920. His Holiness, receiving for the first time in 
Vatican history a Moslem potentate, was asked to ‘‘use his moral influence’’ in 
favour of a just allocation of the Near East Mandates. 


3 The Saar plebiscite has already furnished us with an excellent model of 
collective administration on a reduced scale. 
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his investment of time and capital in the fortunes of his ward. 
He must resort to underhand devices if he is to recover at all 
—to the great scandal of the ‘‘natives,’’ who are shocked to 
see such conduct in a tutor! 

France is right, in equity, in stipulating for some remunera- 
tion for her administrative expenses, to be inserted in the 
proposed emancipation treaty with Syria; but we cannot 
blame the Arabs on whom her tutelage was forced for pro- 
testing! If the League of Nations Pact had assured an ade- 
quate recompense to the Mandatory from current receipts, the 
Syrian people would not to-day have such a strong case 
against the proposed mortgage. Similarly, Iraq never affixed 
her signature freely to any of the three great treaties with 
Great Britain. The financial clauses in each case were merely 
salary items out of place. The Arabs could hardly be ex- 
pected to shoulder willingly a burden caused by the technical 
failure of the Pact to reimburse Great Britain, in time, for her 
magnificent sacrifices along the banks of the Tigris. 

Whether compensation is to take the form of privilege and 
prior concessions in the field, or to be provided from a special 
fund at Geneva or Bale—the Bank for International Settle- 
ments, now distressingly unemployed, is well named for the 
purpose !—the frank discussion of the question must figure 
in any realistic attempt to exploit further the function of the 
trustee in international polity. 

We need not expect to convince the cynical, finally, unless 
we can secure a more efficient supervision of the Mandatory’s 
record. There is at present no League agency capable of 
checking the accounts and representations of the trustee. The 
Permanent Mandates Commission must by statute confine it- 
self to a discussion and recommendation to the League Coun- 
cil on the annual reports exacted of each Mandatory by Article 
22.' These reports vary according to the views of the Govern- 
ment concerned : they may be marvels of frankness—most of 
them are, notably the Iraq series, 1920-31—or of reticence. 
Custodes quis custodiet? Ultimate responsibility for the trust 
being vested in ‘‘civilization,’’ it would seem that a neutral 
inspector or permanent agent could profitably be attached to 
the Mandatory administration as the representative of the 


1“‘A permanent commission shall be charged with receiving and examining 
the annual reports of Mandatories, and with the transmitting to the Council of 
its opinion on all matters relative to the execution of the Mandates.”” The 
Commission also, as a matter of form, receives and reports upon letters and 
petitions received from private sources. 
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Permanent Mandates Commission. Granted that the trustee 
chosen should enjoy our fullest confidence, it would, of course, 
be odious to speak to him of censorship or sanctions. But in 
difficult situations—the need has already been felt and ex- 
pressed—he would doubtless be glad of the presence of a 
League observer or counsellor. His goodwill would thus be 
less liable to surprise, especially during the transition period 
when we necessarily apply Colonial Office mentality and 
methods to our new undertakings. And ‘‘humanity’’ could 
feel consoled in the creation of a last essential safeguard for 
its ‘‘sacred mission.”’ 

The trustee system can, then, by intelligently levelling up 
the deficits of the past, be made as efficient and as attractive 
as it is morally solid and desirable. And we should be richly 
rewarded indeed for a year’s anguish over Czsar’s latest sally, 
if Ethiopia were to prove this contention by becoming, 
through her own sovereign consent, the first Christian nation 
under international Mandate. 

J. EDWARD COFFEY. 





Fortis ut Mors, Dilectio 


"EN in the opening pages of men’s years 

Stands the behest—‘‘O children, love each other.’’ 
And yet, how oft, in blood, in grime, in tears, 
Has son smote sire, and brother murdered brother ! 


Nature condemns the deed, for, children all 

Of the one Father, all His love should share, 
And He alone Who gives may life recall, 

And since He loveth, who to hate should dare? 


He sent His Son Divine to teach that lore, 

Men saw and seized and hanged Him on a cross. 
But Love more strong than death, set greater store 
On love than life, and changed to gain their loss ; 
They slew Him: ah, that dead life-giving Grain! 
Love would not be denied, but rose again. 


P. DE BOISSIERE. 








THEOSOPHY, HALLUCINATION, 
OR WHAT? 


lished under the title ‘‘Is This Theosophy ?’’* If I 

call it remarkable the adjective has nothing to do with 
its literary form. In point of style it is quite ordinary. We 
have a fairly straightforward narrative, and there is not a sen- 
tence which is likely to impress the reader as exceptionally 
brilliant, or profound, or strikingly original. What makes 
the book noteworthy is that it is in its essence a recantation, 
—though, I fancy, a rather half-hearted recantation—of all 
that Theosophy once professed to stand for. The author, Mr. 
Ernest Egerton Wood, has been, and perhaps considers him- 
self still to be at heart, a Theesophist. He has also risen to 
eminence in the organization, in as much as he was attached 
for twenty-five years to the headquarters of the Theosophical 
Society at Adyar, Madras, acting for a considerable part of 
that time as Honorary Secretary to the movement, writing or 
editing much Theosophical literature, and living on terms of 
close intimacy with Mrs. Besant and her then lieutenant, Mr. 
Leadbeater. Moreover, on Mrs. Besant’s death in 1933 he 
became a candidate for the presidency of the Society, and al- 
though he polled only some 5,000 votes as against the 15,000 
given to his opponent, Mr. Arundale, he is able to offer a more 
or less plausible explanation of his ill success. One can hardly 
help surmising that this defeat may have had something to 
do with Mr. Wood’s change of attitude and with the publica- 
tion of the present book. It shows, however, no recognizable 
signs of personal animus, and on the other hand, we have to 
remember that from the beginning of the movement a long 
list of other eminent initiates, men like W. Q. Judge, Rudolph 
Steiner, G. R. S. Mead, A. P. Sinnett, and above all, Krish- 
namurti, have broken away from the leading-strings of Theo- 
sophical officialdom and followed a line of their own. Mr. 
Wood's autobiography is only the most recent of a number 
of revelations—it would hardly be too much to call them ex- 
posures—which, beginning with the brilliant essay ‘‘Isis very 


. RATHER remarkable volume has just been pub- 


1‘Is This Theosophy? An Autobiography.'’ By E. E. Wood. (Rider, 
1936). Pp. 316. Price, 16s. 
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much unveiled’’ of Mr. F. E. Garrett,’ have included the un- 
answerable documents made public by Soloviev,’ and the 
rather belated protest of the veteran A. P. Sinnett.’ 

But it is not the purpose of the present article to expatiate 
upon the internal dissensions of that quasi-religious organiza- 
tion which, sixty years ago, was called into being by Madame 
Blavatsky. This aspect of the case has been abundantly il- 
lustrated in previous numbers of THE MontH. A more profit- 
able and more interesting subject of inquiry is to be found in 
the mystical experiences—examples occur at frequent inter- 
vals in Mr. Wood’s volume—which the initiates of the Theo- 
sophical Society profess to regard as a normal mode of spiri- 
tual guidance. For all Catholics and in particular for students 
of hagiography, the matter is not without importance. Asceti- 
cal writers of every school are never weary of putting devotees 
upon their guard against the danger of yielding credit to 
imaginary revelations, visions and voices. It may be that 
there is a tendency to over-stress the part which the devil plays 
in these occurrences. Without disputing the fact that the 
powers of evil may often find means to turn such occasions to 
account, I am myself inclined to believe that the beginning of 
the trouble is less frequently due to an invasion from without 
than to a sort of mental dyspepsia or nightmare which has its 
source within. Few of us, I fancy, realize how natural to 
man it is to see visions and to dream dreams. We do not 
encourage the faculty in ordinary life, because in civilized 
society it only brings discredit to its possessor, or else a ridi- 
cule which is even more unpleasant. But change the atmos- 
phere, move into surroundings where such powers are ac- 
counted a heaven-sent gift, and I believe that a by no means 
inconsiderable proportion of mankind will recognize that they 
have such a faculty, and will in quite good faith be eager to 
develop it. We know so little about our latent capacities of 
mind—call them clairvoyance, telepathy, second sight, or 
what you will—that such persons every now and again may, 
as I hold, hit upon some item of true intuition. When this 
happens the occurrence will be remembered, and will almost 
inevitably serve them ever afterwards to validate a whole crazy 
series of what perhaps may best be called waking dreams. 

2 Mr. Garrett was not himself a Theosophist, but the materials for his essay 
had been supplied him by Mr. W. R. Old, who for some years had been ardent 
in the cause. 
ae English translation by Dr. Leaf is called ‘‘A Modern Priestess of 


3 This book was printed posthumously under the title ‘‘The Early Days of 
Theosophy in Europe."’ 
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This, at any rate, is the conclusion which has come home to 
me in recent years from some little familiarity with theoso- 
phic, spiritualistic and hagiographical or pseudo-hagiographi- 
cal literature, and it is because Mr. Wood’s autobiography 
seems to offer confirmation of this view, that I am tempted to 
invite attention to certain incidents in the narrative now made 
public. 

The author of this account is not a man of the public-school 
and university type. He seems to have been born in Man- 
chester in 1883, and to have been brought up in the rather 
sordid atmosphere of commerce. He must possess more than 
average ability, for though mainly self-educated, he has ac- 
quired a knowledge of Sanskrit and of certain other Eastern 
tongues. If we may accept his own account of himself, his 
psychic experiences began at an early age. Asa child, in the 
patch of light left on the wall of his bedroom by a bead of 
gas which was kept burning, he used to see ‘‘malignant, 
grimacing faces,’’ and when he struggled to convert them 
into something less disturbing, ‘‘they would escape control 
and would change again into some new horror.’’* So, also, 
he tells us that on one occasion in his boyhood, when he was 
walking home from school, ‘‘I seemed to hear a voice, which 
asked me whether I would rather be tall or short ‘this 
time.’ ’’* The curious expression ‘‘this time’’ came back to 
him afterwards and at a later date was no doubt regarded by 
him as spoken in reference to his previous incarnations. Mr. 
Wood must still have been in his early teens when, after 
reading some article in a popular magazine about the powers 
developed by the Indian yogis through deep breathing, he 
tried an experiment himself, practising the exercises described 
for forty minutes. Being disturbed, he tells us, at this point, “] 
walked to the front room without feeling the floor I walked 
on or any sense of my own weight.’’ The result rather 
frightened him and he did not at that time pursue his re- 
searches further. But not long afterwards Mrs. Annie Besant, 
the President of the Theosophical Society, gave some lectures 
in Manchester which revived his interest in matters occult. 
The impression made was so great that Mr. Wood became a 
vegetarian, studied books on the mysticism of the East and 
eventually, at the age of nineteen, became an active member 
of the Theosophical Society. He describes his own state of 


mind thus: 
In my reading I had pictured one of the Mahatmas as 


1 “Ig This Theosophy?’’, p. 20. 3 Ibid., p. 45. 
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particularly suited to myself. I wanted to go to him and 
learn. In the privacy of my room I would throw myself 
on the ground in my longing, like any medieval devotee. 
Life was barren, unthinkable, impossible. It could not 
go on without Him. I doubt if any hart panted after the 
water-brooks as I after the Master.’ 


Shortly afterwards, an opportunity occurred for a personal 
interview with Mrs. Besant, and Mr. Wood, acting upon 
her advice, took up the study of Sanskrit, but the call to India 
did not come then, but only four or five years later as the re- 
sult of a series of psychic experiences which he describes in 
detail. In the first of these he was sitting with some other 
Theosophists in meditation with closed eyes when he became 
aware of a ‘‘Master’’ standing in front of him who spoke to 
him audibly and laid stress upon the importance of perfect 
honesty. Then, as he tells us, after a pause : 

I became aware of a hand lightly resting on my left 
shoulder. Looking that way—though I do not think that 
I opened my eyes or made any movement—I saw, or 
thought I saw, Mme. Blavatsky (who had then been dead 
for about seventeen years) standing beside me. She was 
laughing, and looking not at me, but across in front of 
me towards my right. Following her gaze I saw Colonel 
Olcott standing there (he had been dead about a year). 
Mme. Blavatsky spoke to him merely the words: ‘‘He’s 
ripe, Olcott; we’ll send him to India.’’ 


This, no doubt, served to suggest the idea of a distant jour- 
ney, but it was not at once acted upon. The writer tells us 
that he was ‘‘not prepared to give so much credit to visions,’’ 
and that he had noticed that ‘‘even reliable clairvoyants un- 
consciously embellished what they saw with elements drawn 
from their own personalities.’’ But the monitions persisted. 
One night as he was going home aione on the top of a tram- 
car he seemed to see Mrs. Besant in front of him asking him 
to come to her. To this, again, he paid no heed, but a final 
vision decided him at last. 

I was going down some steps [he says] from a rail- 
way station at night. The steps were roofed in, and only 
dimly lighted. Suddenly the whole cavern-like place was 
brightly illuminated, and I saw Mrs. Besant standing be- 
fore me in a golden radiance. She spoke: ‘‘I want you 
to come and help me.”’ * 


2 Ibid., p. 74. 2 Ibid., pp. 90—91. 
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Of course, we have only Mr. Wood’s word for all this, but 
I should find it hard to believe that these statements were not 
made in good faith. One does not throw up a sound business 
position and travel to the other end of the world without a 
motive ; and there was clearly in this case a predisposition to 
such hallucinations. Mr. Wood seems to have left for India 
in the autumn of 1908, at the age of twenty-five. A small in- 
come which sufficed for his needs was paid him by the mem- 
bers of his family who carried on the business, and he re- 
ceived no salary for his services at Adyar. To judge by the 
account now printed, the life he led there was hard-working 
and ascetic. The diet was strictly vegetarian and he drank 
no alcoholic liquors. He wore native dress, including the 
native form of sandals which have no attachment at the heel, 
but only a strap between the toes, and he acquired the habit 
of sleeping contentedly without any bedding upon a table or 
a bare board. All these practices, as is readily intelligible, 
were of the greatest help in breaking down barriers and gain- 
ing the confidence of the Hindu population. Mr. Wood also 
gives an interesting account of Mrs. Besant and of the life 
led by the little community of Theosophists domiciled at Ad- 
yar. One may suspect that the descriptions of the author’s 
lecture tours and of his experiences with fakirs and other 
strange people are occasionally overdrawn, but we have to 
take what he gives us, and we may find some ground for 
confidence in the fact that he himself often speaks hesitat- 
ingly, if not satirically, when the reliability of the supposed 
clairvoyance of Mrs. Besant or Mr. Leadbeater is in ques- 
tion. It is in truth rather difficult to decide what is Mr. Wood’s 
final conclusion regarding the marvels upon which so much 
of the Theosophist propaganda has been based. 

Those who know anything of the crazy rubbish—a rubbish 
which becomes simply nauseating when such subjects as Mass 
and the sacraments are touched upon’—circulated by Mr. 
Leadbeater and Mrs. Besant from the headquarters at Adyar 
will find it difficult to believe that the clairvoyance of the two 
sages can ever have been taken seriously. Mr. Wood, how- 
ever, seems to have swallowed it all at first, for he must, from 
his own statements, have played a notable part in the pro- 


21 In an article ‘‘The Scandal of the Theosophist Bishops’? (THz Monti, 
July, 1918, pp. 46—51), I have made sundry quotations from such books as 
“The Hidden Side of Things,”” and ‘‘Man, Whence, How and Whither.” To 
Mr. Leadbeater Mass and the sacraments were simply the most powerful form 
of ‘“‘magic”’ (this was the word he used) the operation of which was visible to 
him clairvoyantly in the shape of radiations of brilliant light. 
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duction of these volumes, but on the other hand, he makes it 
clear that every avenue by which the reality of such clair- 
voyant powers could be subjected to any practical test was 
rigorously closed. He writes, for example : 


Most of the members of the Society accepted unques- 
tioningly anything said to be seen by Mrs. Besant or 
Mr. Leadbeater. When, later, I was in intimate touch 
with them, I learnt that they frequently received letters 
somewhat as follows: ‘‘It is not necessary for me to 
describe my trouble. With your wonderful powers you 
will know everything when you receive this letter. Please 
help me or advise me.”’ 

In reply to such letters they always explained that it 
was not right or permissible to use psychic powers in 
matters which could be attended to by ordinary physical 
faculties; it would be a waste of power. If the writer 
would explain his case clearly and briefly they would see 
what could be done !’ 


The note of exclamation, or ‘‘surprise point’’ as Americans 
are apt to term it, with which Mr. Wood ends this sentence, 
is, no doubt, meant to insinuate that the rule of economizing 
psychic power formed a very convenient pretext for evading 
the embarrassing situations which might otherwise result. 
There were also occasions when Leadbeater’s pretensions to 
seership roused his collaborator’s suspicions. For example, 
the former professed to be in doubt concerning certain words 
in Sanskrit which he said he had received in his psychic com- 
munications with the Masters. Discussing the sentence with 
a learned Parsee, this gentleman declared that he was sure 
he had read it somewhere before, but did not at the moment 
remember where. Then, raising his eyes to a shelf just above 
him, he saw a book out of alignment and was at once reminded 
that it was in that book the quotation occurred. ‘‘Mr. Lead- 
beater,’? we are told, ‘‘looked confused, remarked that the 
servant had been dusting the books, and diverted the con- 
versation to some other subject.’’ So, again, a European 
doctor, who had his suspicions, went with Leadbeater once to 
a theatre. By way of testing him the doctor pretended that 
he had a vision of two gigantic figures standing up there, one 
on each side of the stage, like guardian genii. It was a pure 
invention, but Mr. Leadbeater assured him that his vision 
corresponded with the facts.’ 


1 Ibid., p. 85. ® Ibid., pp. 140—141. 
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Mr. Wood declares himself satisfied of Leadbeater’s sin- 
cerity—as a secretary who had taken down from dictation and 
put into shape books and articles of his running into millions 
of words, he could hardly speak otherwise—but he adds that 
he had ‘“‘no decisive evidence of the accuracy of any of his 
visions.’’ Theosophists, he tells us further, commonly be- 
lieved that Mrs. Besant and her lieutenant ‘‘were aware of al- 
most everything going on in the neighbourhood and a good 
deal far away.’’ Our author seems to have been rather shocked 
that neither of them made any attempt to correct that delusion, 
and he adds: 

I never knew one occasion on which Mr. Leadbeater 
was in the least aware of any thought that was going on 
in my mind, and in ordinary matters he certainly used 
no clairvoyant power at all. Often being busy at some- 
thing he would ask me if I would go and see whether 
‘“‘our President is in her room,’’ though that room was 
only fifty paces distant and her aura was described as 
blazing like the sun for a hundred yards all round. Often 
he would say : ‘Come along, let us consult the President 
about this,’’ and we would rush off together, sometimes 
to be brought to a halt, a few feet inside her room, with 
the disappointed exclamation, ‘‘Why, she is not here.’’* 


So, again, when we recall the many visions of which Mr. 
Wood himself in this book claims to have been the subject, 
it is interesting to find him speaking of Leadbeater elsewhere 
in these terms: ‘‘He would tell of people’s lives in the far 
past and future, but never of yesterday or to-morrow, about 
which he gave constant indications of knowing nothing. All 
clairvoyants I have known have had the same defect.”’ * 

But of all the disasters and secessions which have shaken 
the Theosophical Society to its foundations at almost every 
stage of its brief existence, none can be compared with the 
fiasco of the new Messiah, Krishnamurti. If logic played 
any part in the belief of Theosophists it would seem incon- 
ceivable that any remnant of the old organization could sur- 
vive the blow. The story is far too long to tell here, but Mr. 
Wood has given a fairly full account, writing temperately and 
with a friendly feeling for the priricipal actors in the drama 


1 Ibid., p. 137- 

* Ibid., p. 249. Amongst other matters Leadbeater seems to have been re- 
sponsible for the belief that the Co-Masonry movement among Theosophists was 
in charge of a Master, ‘‘a man of great culture, formerly incarnated as Roger 
Bacon, and again as Francis Bacon, who was responsible for the chief part of 
the writings attributed to Shakespeare,’’ p. 286. 
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(including Krishnamurti himself), with all of whom he has 
been in intimate personal relation. It must suffice to say that 
Leadbeater and Mrs. Besant professed to have learned, by 
their psychic perceptions or direct from the ‘‘Masters,’’ that 
Krishnamurti was destined to become the vehicle for the re- 
turn to earth of the Bodhisatva or World-Teacher, the same 
Lord Maitreya, whom they knew to have entered the body of 
Jesus for the period of His public ministry in Palestine. Mr. 
Leadbeater set to work to construct from the akasic records 
the history of the previous incarnations of this Indian youth 
whose identity was at first shrouded in a certain mystery and 
who was then referred to as Alcyone. The incarnations were 
eventually traced back as far as 70000 B.C., while the stations 
which he successively occupied in this remote past grew con- 
tinually in importance.’ 

On her side, Mrs. Besant, who seems to have been continu- 
ally intent upon providing some new mystical attraction which 
might stimulate interest (witness first the Co-Masonry de- 
velopment, and later on the ‘‘Liberal Catholic Church’’ with 
its episcopal succession derived through Wedgwood and Wil- 
loughby from Bishop Arnold H. Matthew) was busy in found- 
ing the Order of ‘‘the Star in the East,’’ the members of which 
were committed to a declaration of principles of which the 
first ran: ‘‘We believe that a great Teacher will soon appear 
in the world, and we wish so to live now that we may be 
worthy to know Him when He comes.’’ Mr. Wood tells us 
that ‘‘there was no fee for membership, but one could buy a 
silver star to be worn to draw attention to the new movement. 
Golden stars were permitted only to the Purple Order, an 
inner group, and the national representatives in each 
country.’’ Thousands of members of the Theosophical 
Society grew enthusiastic in the cause, and a book was pro- 
duced called ‘‘At the Feet of the Master,’’ which purported to 
have been written, under guidance from higher powers, by 
the youth Krishnamurti himself. Mr. Wood, while noting 
that the boy did not know enough English to write the evenly 
flowing text of the book, also remarks that ‘‘it was very 
much in Mr. Leadbeater’s own style, and that there were some 
sentences in it which were exactly the same as in a book of 
his which we had already prepared for the press.’’* What 
is more, a friend of Mr. Wood’s, Mr. Subrahmanyam, de- 


It is clear that these researches contributed very materially to the dis- 
illusionment of Mr. Wood. He speaks very plainly on the subject on pp. 195— 
198 of the book before us. 

* Tbid., p. 161. 
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clared that on one occasion when questioned in his presence, 
Krishnamurti had said in Telugu: ‘“The book is not mine; 
they fathered it on me.’’ Mrs. Besant was highly indignant, 
and when Mr. Subrahmanyam refused to retract, expelled him 
from the Society.’ 

Later on, there was a series of law suits and other excite- 
ments over the control of Krishnamurti and his brother. The 
Theosophists who had adopted the lads came out victorious in 
the end. Meanwhile, the manifestation of the World-Teacher 
in Krishnamurti’s bodily form was more and more ardently 
looked forward to. The youth, at the date spoken of, had 
come to England and grown to manhood, but nothing hap- 
pened. In 1927 Mrs. Besant was in America and also Krish- 
namurti, who, Mr. Wood tells us, had by this time become 
very independent and wrote charming poetry. Mrs. Besant 
was accordingly driven to announce that ‘‘the World-Teacher 
had definitely come, not as she had expected by the occasional 
stepping out of Krishnamurti and stepping in of the Lord, 
but by a constant mingling of the consciousness of the Lord 
and that of his disciple.’?* This accommodation, however, 
seems to have been unacceptable to the young Brahmin who 
had now a philosophy of his own and a clientele of followers. 
In 1928, as Mr. Wood reports, Krishnamurti, in New York, 
cast off his connexion with the Theosophical Society, and, 
somewhat later, closed down his own Order of the Star in the 
East ‘‘because its members were inclined to lean on him and 
he was determined that no cult, dogma or system should be 
built round his personality.”’ ° 

In view of Mr. Wood’s candid statement of these and other 
reverses which have marked the history of the Theosophical 
Society in recent years, it becomes a little difficult to under- 
stand what is his present attitude towards the movement as a 
whole. At the beginning of this article mention was made 
of his visions and other psychic experiences in early life. 
These, it would seem, by no means came to an end, but con- 
tinued at not infrequent intervals after his arrival in Adyar. 
One such incident, concerned with the father (Mr. Ramappa) 
of a pupil he was trying to help, must certainly, if we accept 
Mr. Wood’s account of it (pp. 152—158), be attributed to 
some preternormal faculty. For he not only had a vision of 


1 Ibid., p. 163. 3 Ibid., p. 302. : 

3 Ibid., p. 304; and cf. p. 316, where Mr. Wood states that after Krishna- 
murti severed his connexion with Theosophy in 1928, the Society lost 28,000 
out of its 45,000 members. 
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Mr. Ramappa before he had ever set eyes on him, recogniz- 
ing him at once when, later on, a meeting actually took place, 
| but he also served as a channel by which the same clear vision 
| was communicated under curious circumstances to another 

psychic. A later, but somewhat different experience, deserves 
to be quoted in part, if only for the remark with which it 
is introduced. Mr. Wood says: 


. As I lay getting better from this operation I had a 
strange occult experience which—as I have said before 
with regard to such matters—need not be taken seriously. 
I simply record. A voice seemed to say to me: ‘That 
is over, you will have no more carbuncles. But there is 
another thing ; you will have some trouble in the respira- 
tory tract. Will you take that all at once now, or little 
by little ?’’’ 


He chose the second alternative. The carbuncles, which 

had previously been of frequent occurrence, did not return, 
| but since then, from time to time, an attack of asthma has 
troubled him, though not very seriously. 
In connexion with a visit to Australia, paid apparently in 
1926, Mr. Wood speaks of ‘‘a little stream’’ of psychic hap- 
penings which befell him there. Mr. Leadbeater, when con- 
| sulted, advised him to ‘‘take them at their face value,’’ but 
the author by this time had lost faith in the seer’s supernormal 
faculties. His final conclusion concerning these matters which 
had so profoundly influenced the whole tenor of his life, seems 
to be summed up in the following passage : 





My own theory at present with regard to such experi- 
ences, whether mine or occurring to others, is that there 
is a small foundation of fact in them. I had physical con- 
firmation of some of them, as in the experiments on 
thought transference, etc. .. But there is also a vast 
superstructure which is completely false, being the pro- 
duct of that state of mind in which dreams originate, 
dreams which become perfervidly important and take the 
rank of truer visions in any atmosphere in which they are 
cultivated or encouraged in connexion with a mission, or 
strong interest in oneself as a person or a character.’ 


This is, in substance, identical with the view which I have 
1 Ibid., p. 226. 9 Ibid., p. 299. 
VOL. CLXVII. 
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urged on various occasions in these pages." We may assume 
that there is a minority of the human race more or less gifted 
with psychic faculties. Madame Blavatsky probably pos- 
sessed such powers, though she undoubtedly also lent herself 
to unscrupulous trickery whenever it suited her purpose. She 
was, in any case, an extremely clever woman, and she pro- 
duced a great impression on those who came within her sphere 
of influence. They were, for the most part, already prepared 
to believe in marvels. Mr. Wood makes it very clear that 
even Mrs. Besant had no reliance upon her own intercourse 
with the ‘‘Masters’’ and that she claimed no exceptional gift 
of clairvoyance. She leant on others, mainly on Leadbeater, 
and in turn the rank and file of the main organization, swayed 
by her personality and by her eloquence, leant entirely on 
her. There is, I fancy, some considerable foundation of truth 
in Mr. Wood’s estimate when he eulogizes the Theosophists 
scattered over the world as ‘‘a most innocent and childlike 
body of people.’’ * They are childlike at any rate in the sense 
that the great majority are ready to swallow anything they 
are told. And there may also be truth in the reflection which 
he appends to his mention of a vision which came to him as 
late as 1933 or 1934. He was directed by ‘‘an inner voice’’ to 
go at once to the library. ‘‘There,’’ he says, ‘‘I found the 
‘Master’ standing near the table and the whole room throb- 
bing—as it appeared to me—with his aura.’’ In connexion 
with this Mr. Wood observes first that ‘‘in such an atmos- 
phere (as that of Adyar) psychic experiences were bound to 
come to many people—and to conflict.’’ But, secondly, he 
adds: ‘‘I am quite prepared to believe that a thought-form 
or entity which can be created by a group of people, having 
psychic influence but no intelligence of its own, can hover 
above all and impress each sensitive person according to his 
subconscious desire.’’ This cuts at the root of all belief in 
the guidance offered by such manifestations. It may be well 
to add that the whole content of the autobiography makes it 
clear that Mr. Wood was neither physically nor mentally a 
weakling. For twenty-five years he had led a most ascetic and 
adventurous life which, in its external features at least, might 
compare with that of the members of an austere Religious 


Order. 
HERBERT THURSTON. 


1 See also Bg | and Other — Burns, Oates & Wash- 
bourne: 1934. Pp. x—xi, and 41, 63—64 
* [bid., p. 318. 
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GERMANY AND NEO-PAGANISM 


FEW days ago, by the merest chance, I came across 
A an article in a War-time number of THE MONTH 


(1917). It was entitled ‘‘A New Kulturkampf?’’, and 
its thesis was that a victory for the Central Powers might 
well be followed by a fresh attack upon the Catholic Church. 
The modern German State, it was contended, rests upon a 
purely Lutheran foundation and, since Prussia gained the 
ascendancy, all extreme nationalist activity has proved a con- 
siderable danger to the Church. Further, it was not only a 
stronger Lutheran consciousness and self-assertion that was 
to be feared; the old race mysticism was sweeping over Ger- 
many once again. 


In the ecclesiastical sphere it has led to a great revival 
of the demand for a deutsche Religion. Long ago, at the 
beginning of the eighteenth century, Leibnitz dreamed of 
a deutsche Gesamtkirche, and after him came a long line 
of German philosophers and theologians, Schleiermacher, 
Fichte, Arndt, Geibel, Maurenbrecher, Bonus, Lange, 
Max Lenz, the effect of whose writing was to convince a 
good many Germans that the German Kultur was of 
such a kind that it had the right, or even the duty, to 
create a religion in accordance with its aims and essential 
characteristics. By the more extreme this was accom- 
panied by a demand that Germany should evolve her 
own God . . . a deutscher Gott. This kind of fanaticism 
was particularly to be found in 1813; it came to the fore 
again in 1870; now, as then, it is making its influence 
felt once more.’ 

The author referred to a book of Father Otto Zimmermann, 
S.J., with the title ‘‘Is Religion to be national ?’’, the argu- 
ment of which is indicated sufficiently by two of the chapter- 
headings, ‘‘God must not be nationalized”’ and ‘‘The nation 
must not be deified.’’ The fact that these chapters were writ- 
ten at all, shows that the notion of a German ‘‘Gott’’ and 
the tendency to burn incense before the shrine of race or 
country was already important enough for refutation. It is 
unwise to stress what is said or written during time of war, 


“A New Kulturkampf,”’ by Quivis, Taz Mont, January, 1917, pp. 24—36. 
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but there are one or two passage from Lutheran periodicals 
quoted by the author which it may be of interest to repeat. 

The first is from a Kirchenzeitung or Church paper, and is 
an odd jumble of Protestant and pagan phrases : 


The answer to the question : Must we be Christians? 
is No. Only one thing we must be, Germans. At Metz 
a sermon was addressed to the soldiers; Only on the 
ground of the nation, the Fatherland, can you build for 
the Kingdom of Heaven... Why? Because there is no 
other idea so effective, both religiously and morally, as 
the idea of the Fatherland... If you ask me: How shall 
I build for the Kingdom of God? I shall answer you in 
one word: Be a German.’ 


The second is an extract from a publication for schoolteachers. 


The War must bring about the Einheitsschule [the un- 
denominational, non-confessional school]. . . There must 
be no more division of the children according to the posi- 
tion and religion of their parents. Position and Religion 
are the accidents of life, and the training and career of 
the children should not be made dependent upon them. 

. The confessions have no longer any significance in 
public life [how close this is to the ‘‘Entkonfessional- 
isierung des Offentlichen Lebens,’’ condemned in the 
Fulda Pastoral !] ; they may still have value for the indi- 
vidual, but that is his own affair with which he should not 
trouble other people. We Germans have our German 
God, and He is the God of truth . . . German religion, 
the German people’s Church . . . that is the solution of 
the future.’ 


A strong and sustained outburst of national feeling is liable 
to bring with it a reaction against the influence of extra- or 
supranational forces in the nation’s life, and in particular 
against that of Christianity. But this does not mean that all 
anti-Christian activity need at once be dubbed pagan. We 
might well speak of a positive paganism where Christian ideas 
are not merely rejected, but replaced by a positive belief in 
something else, and of a paganism that is negative, when the 
Christian creed is allowed to vanish in the void of indifference 
and ‘‘this-worldliness.”’ 

2 Allgemeine Evangelische Lutherische Kirchenseitung, Vol. 48, p 


. 496. 
* Volksschule (organ of the “Evangelische Wiirtembergische Votkesschul- 
lehrerverein”’), 11th issue for 1915. 
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Now are we justified in speaking of a positive paganism in 
modern Germany? Yes, undoubtedly. The question is not 
whether such tendencies exist, it is rather to what extent they 
are significant and to be taken seriously. Within small circles 
there is the attempt to revive one or other of the old German 
gods. This is no new project, though it has doubtless received 
a fresh impetus during the last two years. A curious pre-War 
character was described by M. Geo. Goyau, in the Révue des 
Deux Mondes of the time, and recently brought to light again 
by the Fréres Tharaud.’ He is a certain Schoénerer, a former 
member of the Austrian Parliament. His theory was simple 
enough. The Germans must abandon altogether the Chris- 
tian Deity and return to the cult of Odin, the ancient god of 
wisdom and valour and happiness : they must set up anew the 
ancient statues dethroned by Charlemagne and his acolyte, 
St. Boniface. The day on which the Saint had destroyed the 
sacred oak-grove, was to be an occasion of national mourn- 
ing; the anniversary of his martyrdom by a group of Frisian 
heathens, a national feast. The monument of Irminsul (one 
of the names of Wotan) would be erected in the woods, the 
bear upon his chest and the lion on his buckler, and those who 
still adhered to outworn judaeo-roman notions would be 
punished in its presence. The very Christian era was to dis- 
appear and the years would now be numbered from a battle 
fought between Romans and Teutons a century before Christ. 
Small sects have tried at various times to put these and similar 
ideas into practice. Schdnerer published a review which de- 
veloped the ritual this faith should adopt. The painter, Lud- 
wig Fahrenkrog, founded in 1908 the ‘“‘Community of Ger- 
man Faith,’’ and after the War a settlement was commenced 
in Hessen, under the leadership of Ernst Hunkel, who edited 
a paper Neues Leben, and began his discourses with a blow 
of Thor’s hammer. The best-known of the “‘positive’’ pagans 
is General von Ludendorff, popularly described as a Wotanist, 
who startled the world on the occasion of his seventieth birth- 
day (April 9, 1935) with the declaration that he was not only 
an opponent of Christianity. ‘‘I am literally an anti-Christian 
and a heathen and proud of it. I have long since said good- 
bye to Christianity.’’ The main article in the Jubilee num- 
ber of his paper stated that ‘‘our great goal to-day is to create 
so firm a spiritual unity in the German people that it must 
guarantee victory. .. To create such a firmly united people 


! Echo de Paris, August 15, 1935- 
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is impossible by the use of Christian teachings and possible 


9,2 


only in frank opposition to Christianity. 

It would be a mistake to treat these manifestations with 
much seriousness. They are not important. Recently, 
General Goering publicly objected to those neo-pagans who 
are making the National-Socialist regime ridiculous by bring- 
ing Wotan and Thor into it.” They are curious by-products, 
a strange foam upon the wave-crest of national expression. 
There are, however, other movements which are less unreal 
and absurd, that are essentially pagan, and yet leave the old 
Teutonic deities in the decent ‘‘G6étterdimmerung”’ to which 
St. Boniface had relegated them. 

One of these is the ‘‘Deutsche Volkskirche,’’ founded by 
the ex-Catholic Arthur Dinter, who, because of this religious 
activity was expelled from the Nazi Party.’ Dinter does not 
profess to be a pagan, but the founder of a new Christian 
Church of which ‘‘Friedrich Nietzsche is one of the mightiest 
pioneers.’’ ‘‘Not that he took part in building up our body 
of religious ideas, but rather that he smashed into bits the 
hostile dogmatic superstitions and the arch-hypocritical 
morality of the Jewish Christianity of the Churches and the 
creeds, etc., etc.’’* The rusty weapons of the old Liberal 
schools are burnished again to make a cleavage between the 
pure, and incidentally Aryan, teaching of the ‘‘hero of 
Nazareth’’ and the ‘‘false coinage of real Christianity for 
which the disastrous cranky Paul must be made responsible.”’ 

The most important of these groups is that of the ‘‘Deutsche 
Glaubensbewegung’’ (German Faith Movement), first 
founded in 1933 and directed by Professor Hauer and Count 
Ernst zu Reventlow. Reventlow had been interested in the 
possibility of a European non-Christian religion for many 
years. Before the War he had published a work ‘‘For Chris- 
tians, Non-Christians and Anti-Christians; the Question of 
God for Germans.’’* It is, he says, an effort to deal with the 
problem of those who are estranged from Christianity alto- 
gether. Many of these are conscious of an interior want and 
craving, but will not return to the Christian fold, a phenome- 
non which shows that Christianity lacks the necessary inward 
strength to attract and to retain them. Hauer was formerly 


2 Morning Post, April 10, 1935. 2 Le Temps, October 29, 1935- 

3 Deutsches Volkstum, April, 1935. 

4“The Religious Revolution,’’ October, 1935. Article by Dinter on 
Nietzsche. 

s ‘*Fiir Christen, Nichtchristen und Antichristen; die Gottfrage der Deut- 
schen.”’ 
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a Lutheran minister and missionary ; but, instead of bringing 
the Indians to the Christian faith, he was himself converted 
to theirs. This is the reason why he is fond of referring to 
the ‘‘Deutsche Glaubensbewegung’”’ as ‘‘only an aspect of the 
Indo-Germanic Faith Movement’’ and his appeal to the 
‘‘Indo-Germanic world of belief.’’ * The primacy of Hauer’s 
movement is not acknowledged by many of the other sects. 
It is opposed by the Nordic Faith Movement of Karl Hoch- 
muth, while Ludendorff considers that Hauer is not a genuine 
heathen at all. At a recent meeting in Hamburg, at which 
Hauer discussed the question whether a German could be a 
Christian, a free-fight occurred between several of his fol- 
lowers and certain ‘‘German Heathens,’’ in whose eyes Hauer 
is too mild and compromising and who would prefer an age- 
old Donner from some primeval Teutonic forest. 

It is with regret, Hauer asserts, that he and his associates 
have been forced to consider themselves outside the Christian 
communion. 


It is not we who have destroyed the Church’s unity. It 
is the Church itself which has declared that to save its 
most inward life it must make a break with us... Just 
as in the Lutheran days, in spite of all his efforts to keep 
the movement within the Catholic Church, Luther and 
those who stood with him were of necessity forced out- 
side the Church, so we, by the new creative power of re- 
ligious force in our people have been driven out of the 
Church.’ 


He has come to the conclusion that Christ, whom he person- 
ally regarded with great reverence, represented too much what 
was foreign. Germanism and Christianity are irreconcilable. 
The task of the new movement is : 


to give a German answer to the religious questions of the 
German soul, for no other can still its longing. We want 
to help so that the German people, never at ease in alien 
beliefs and a Church-bound Christendom, can return 
home to its own. We believe that this people which had 
become in an alien world of beliefs poor and uncertain 
in its religious life and a prey to the evils of alien mind 
and blood, will find new strength through a faith that is 


1 “Was will die deutsche Glaubensbewegung ?’’, (handbook of the movement), 
Stuttgart, 1935, p. 16. 

*Ibid., p. 8. (Friends of Europe Monthly Survey, November, 1935, pp. 
147—148.) 
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artgemdass [1.e., race-conditioned, race-adapted] and new 
life to create, to suffer and to fight for the people of the 
Reich. ' 


In a dogmatic sense the movement has no creed. The ob- 
jective power before which it bows, is the primal religious 
will (Urwille) of the German people that has manifested itself 
in the great figures of German faith and history. The factor 
of race is of great import for the religious life. There is no 
higher revelation of eternal reality than that which has sprung 
from German soil and German blood. And this reality has 
made its presence felt in the universe and in history, particu- 
larly in German history, which, like the land they occupy, is 
to them holy. The movement need not, however, be exclu- 
sively German ; it is Aryan and part of a wider Indo-Germanic 
movement. ‘‘What is now happening is but a new phase of 
the thousand-year-old struggle between the Near East-Semitic 
world of belief, in which the creed and Church of Christen- 
dom are rooted, and the Indo-Germanic belief... The 
struggle between Christianity and the German Faith in the 
German soul is thus an event of unsuspected depth.” * 

Whether this movement is actively encouraged or not by 
responsible leaders of the Nazi party, may be open to ques- 
tion. Certainly no hindrance is placed in its path. In May, 
1935, Dr. Frick, after quoting the maxim of Frederick the 
Great that everybody was entitled to go to Heaven in his own 
way, declared: ‘‘We have no reason to make difficulties for 
the Faith Movement. It is free to develop itself like any other 
expression of faith. Nor must the German Faith Movement 
be compared with the Atheist Movement. It is nothing but 
an effort to establish a German belief in God in a racial form 
suited to our people.’’’ Instances could be given of pagan 
wireless-services and country festivals. Last Easter two such 
services were broadcast, the first by the Hitler Youth on Good 
Friday with the significant theme of Baldur’s death, the second 
on Easter Monday in the guise of a Spring Solemnity, ren- 
dered by the Berlin province of Hauer’s movement.‘ From 
time to time a ‘‘Jugendweihe,”’ said to be a pagan counter- 
part to the sacrament of Confirmation, is held for a youth 
contingent ; it takes place in the open air and includes a pro- 
cession with blue Viking flags and flaming torches. I have 


1 Was will die deutsche Glaubensbewegung?’’, p. 10. 
Op. cit., pp. 10 and 25. 
3 Op. cit., p. 58. 4 Times, April 30, 1935. 
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seen slender maypoles, crowned with a hakenkreuz, in 
Rhenish hamlets, which may possess a heathen meaning, and 
there have been Easter bonfire ceremonies which were cer- 
tainly intended to have one. An account of such a ceremony 
in a Mecklenburg village is given in the Times for April goth. 
A large ring of fire was kindled within which stood the local 
schoolmaster ; his presence as director shows that it was ar- 
ranged for youth. A litany was chanted, each versicle of 
which was addressed to a town that had played some part in 
the Fiihrer’s life—‘‘Heil, Linz; Heil, Miinchen; Heil, 
Wien.’ This concluded, a second litany was sung antiphon- 
ally, that of eternal Germany.’ 

The Deutsche Glaubensbewegung and its kindred move- 
ments are more serious manifestations than the fantastic ex- 
humation of some long-forgotten Thor or Wotan. They are 
serious enough for the Holy Father to express his sorrow at 
“the attacks upon God for the sake of modern paganism’’ * 
and for the combined German episcopacy to declare that ‘‘the 
Church which had conquered the old heathenism, would not 
be overcome by the new.’’* But are they to be considered as 
just a passing phase, as fitful shadows thrown by the dazzling 
light of newly-kindled nationalism? Dr. Wilhelm Stapel, 
whom I have quoted before as insisting that decisions in mat- 
ters of ethics and conduct rest with the State and not the 
Church,‘ suggests that the anti-Christian activity in modern 
Germany is but of secondary interest, and is in no sense com- 
parable with that of the French Revolution. It is for him a 
“voriibergehende Begleiterscheinung und Auswirkung’”’ (a 
passing accompaniment and consequence) of the Nazi revolu- 
tion. 

The setting up of new religions in twentieth-century 
Germany are Infantilismus [merely puerile]. . . The 
German revolution has a Weltanschauung, it has no re- 
ligion. Modern attempts to found fresh varieties of re- 
ligion are simply superficial and can drive no deep roots. 
They are fated to wither, in spite of all the manuring that 
Press and platform may provide for them. .. Whether 
a man like it or not, the only religious reality for him is 
Christianity .* 

1 Times, April 30, 1935. 

* Address to German pilgrims at Castel Gandolfo, August 8, 1935. (Osser- 
vatore Romano.) 

3 Fulda Pastoral (1935), p. 10. 


4 THe Montu, December, 1935, pp. 506—507. 
5 Deutsches Volkstum, April, 1935, pp. 286—295. 
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The solution is not as simple as Dr. Stapel would suppose. 
As religions, they can have no depth and no reality. But 
are they to be considered as religion at all and not just as a 
reaction against it? Negatively, they are an aspect of 
nationalism, of the revolt against forces and ideas that are not 
native to and centred in the country that is being exalted. 
There is a religious, as there is an economic, nationalism. 
Strong national sentiment tends to express itself not only in 
the political sphere, but in the realm of religion as well. It 
has done so in fourteenth- and fifteenth-century Bohemia and 
in English Protestantism of the sixteenth and French Galli- 
canism of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. It was 
then a ‘“‘protest,’’ partial or complete, against the Catholic 
Church. It was a withdrawal from the common unity of the 
Christian Church, but not from its common notions. To-day 
it is a ‘‘protest’’ against the notion of Christianity in any 
form. In the first revolt it needed a substitute for the com- 
mon Church, now it requires something in place of Christ 
Himself. And that substitute it finds in a new collective idea, 
not a religious idea in the least, but which is now erected into 
a religious object. This mentality is found outside of Ger- 
many, of course, as well as within its borders. State or class 
or race and people is idealized, raised to an object of devotion 
and worship and adorned with the glamour and mystery that 
belong to the object of religious veneration. It is the sinking 
of human personality, no longer in the sight of God in which 
abasement it is enriched and saved, but rather before and in 
a state or class or race collective, in which it is destroyed and 
lost. It is the denial of and the flight from God so charac- 
teristic of the post-War age, and the substitution of some cor- 
porate notion, vague and strange, as quasi-divine. It is ‘‘this- 
worldliness,’’ to be sure; but it is no longer a rationalist, or 
hedonistic ‘‘bourgeois’’ this-worldliness, uninspiring and un- 
inspired: it has taken to itself the voice and garment of a 
prophet and a measure of divine discontent. Therein lies its 
importance and its danger. 


JOHN MURRAY. 
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CHINESE ART 


HERE has never perhaps been a more delightful 

fairy tale of transit than that of these almost fabulous 

beauties of Cathay, brought to London by a British 
battleship from the other side of the world. Never have such 
frail treasures come in like quantities so many thousand miles, 
never has such great faith been shown in the intelligence and 
aesthetic appreciation of a distant people to respond to such an 
opportunity. A great trust has been reposed in the public, 
and our minds are yet more intrigued by the romance of the 
fruits of the most peaceful of arts from the most peaceful of 
nations, being brought to our shores in a ship of war. Long 
may it be before the noble vessel is put to a less peaceful 
employment ! 


There was a ship a-sailing, 
A-sailing on the sea, 

And oh it brought such pretty things, 
Such pretty things for me. 


In our youth did not those ‘‘comfits in the cabin, dry cherries 
in the hold’’ conjure up something of that fairyland which 
the Dragons and Spirits of the East have created for us in 
Burlington House? And, at this material moment in time, 
how well it is for us to keep company with the glories of the 
East, how well to be with those to whom the outside world is 
as naught to the world of the mind, where time is not a slave- 
driver but a friend, bidding ‘‘busy being idle’’ linger. 

Chinese Buddhist art is only one portion of that produce 
of thirty-four centuries these galleries show us, but spiritual 
thought is ever at the back of art, and the immateriality of the 
Chinese attitude impregnates the whole of its artistic imagina- 
tion. 

To the modern world, with its revolt against a purely re- 
presentational idea of art, the treasures of China will be like 
waters on a thirsty land; they will make clear its contention 
that art represents thought, not things, that the business of 
an artist is not with the plant, but with the life of the plant, 
not with the form, but with the life of the form, or as Hsieh 
Ho in the sixth century A.D. put it, in his Six Canons of Art : 
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“‘The life movement of the spirit through the rhythm of 
things.” 

The studio is often suspicious of philosophy, fears litera- 
ture, and believes in original impulse. But we cannot any 
of us do away with the results of thought and its reaction in 
all our energies. We have only to compare the East with 
the West as each reveals itself in art. There is a dreaming 
Lohan in the British Museum, found in a cavern of the moun- 
tains in Chihli, Northern China (its brother is in the present 
Exhibition) which reflects in a superb manner the result of 
Buddhist thought—the utter stillness, the smile of achieved 
ecstasy, the remoteness which withdraws the soul from the 
theatre of life, could not be more eloquently expressed. And 
with that withdrawal what a change of values for the world 
of Art! Contrast it, for the moment, with a Western master- 
piece of equal impressiveness; take, for instance, the great 
figure of God creating Adam, at the north door of Chartres 
Cathedral. Heaven comes down to earth in this sculpture, 
the hand of God is laid lovingly upon his creature, whose 
countenance though lofty is yet that of the Psalmist’s ‘‘Lord, 
what is man that thou art mindful of him?’’ The Psalmist 
has looked at ‘‘the moon and the stars’’ and seen the greatness 
of the Universe, and his reaction is wonder that so great a 
Creator can be, and certainly is, regardful of so small a thing; 
whereas the thought of the Buddhist when realizing his small- 
ness is to escape from weakness and futility into the great all- 
absorbing Whole, the only way in which man, ignorant of 
his Source and Destiny in God, can find rest. 

These two attitudes toward the infinite are necessarily op- 
posed in man’s imagination: thus the art of West and East 
turns in different directions. Man, playing his part in an 
organized whole with a God both above and alongside of him, 
creates a Christian art, showing the divine in and through 
human experience, its joys and sorrows, whereas Buddhist 
art takes imagination far above the actualities of this existence 
and carries it into visions never to be realized. Many ques- 
tions here assault the mind: does the feeling for rhythm ac- 
count for the difference in the treatment of sculpture between 
East and West? Does the distinct turning of a plane inter- 
rupt the rhythm, and is that why Eastern sculptures are based 
on round, or eggshaped curved forms, and the Western on 
cubes or angular forms? The draperies of the Buddhist 
figures, again, repeat curves which have no relation to the 
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figure structure beneath, but must satisfy some sense of infinite 
repetition and movement, and are symbols perhaps of some 
reality. It is interesting to note that the figures in the earlier 
western doors of Chartres Cathedral more nearly reproduce 
this ordered symbolic description of drapery than do the later 
sculptures. 

Quite as thought-provoking is the Chinese landscape, exem- 
plifying as it does the same immaterial thought. It reflects 
man’s effort to escape from the demands of this world, as the 
European landscape expresses man’s love of the soil on which 
his foot is planted. The very titles of Chinese paintings as 
suggested by Kuo-Hsi, remove us from the world of repre- 
sentation and topography : 


“The dance of Spring on the swollen stream.” 
‘Clearing after rain on an Autumn plain.” 
‘‘A mountain ramble in summer rain.”’ 

“‘A guest arriving at the gate at twilight.” 

‘A fishing boat on a misty stream.”’ 


Contrast these with Constable’s ‘‘Valley Farm,’’ Claude’s 
romantic ruins, Reubens’s rich abundant fields, or Titian’s 
voluptuous living pastures. In these the joy is in the things 
themselves, not in the mood they bring. 

The landscape painter in China is he ‘‘Who walks alone in 
contemplation’s ways,’’ ‘‘the happy man who dwells apart’’ 
and who, lifting up his eyes to the hills, cries : 

Thus strong in faith I want and long to be 
One with the pulsings of eternity.’ 


He feels the breath of the ‘‘ancient wind’’ and knows eternity 
and ‘‘how gray and senseless is the bloom of mortal life’’ *; 
we must escape— 

Beyond the range of conceptions 

Let us gain the centre.’ 


Thus for him the world is only a dreaming place and of 
his dreams he makes his landscapes ; the thought is to him the 
reality, which, not the appearance, will help him gain the 
centre. He will not then work until the mood is with him, he 
must find the environment that suits his spirit and that sets 
his emotion free. This attained, he must wait with his hand 
poised till the Soul reveals to him the notes he must strike— 


2 Po-Chu-I os D. J 2—846). 8 Ibid. 
3 Ssu-K’Ung T 7 
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he is more closely allied to a musician with his hand ready to 
sweep the lyre than the Western artist with his clumsier equip- 
ment, and when he finds his chord and strikes it, it is nearer 
to a vision than we could ever believe a painting could be. 
Here is a description, given by his son, of a famous land- 
scape painter, Kuo-Hsi (1020 A.D.), sitting down to his work : 


On a day when he was to paint, he would seat himself 
by a bright window, put his desk in order, burn incense 
to his right and left, and place good brushes and excellent 
ink beside him ; then he would wash his hands, rinse his 
ink-well, as if to receive an important guest, thereby 
calming his spirit and composing his thoughts. Not till 
then did he begin to paint.’ 


And we see some of his own work here, the result of this 
courtesy to nature and the burnt incense, one long ‘‘Kake- 
mona’”’ in which the imagination can journey through rocky 
defiles into little valleys with compactly nestled hamlets up to 
a monastery hidden in the trees of the summit. Paintings 
of landscapes, he said, could be travelled in, rambled in, dwelt 
in, or gazed at—there are many long and beautiful journeys 
you can make at Burlington House. Hsia Kuei will take you 
‘ta myriad miles of the Yangtse’’ (the whole of this beautiful 
scroll is shown)—first the water pours down from the source 
submerging the rocks in heaving masses, and throwing back 
spray. As you travel, the current runs freer with heaving 
undulations to be caught in headlands whence in swift eddies 
between rocks it gradually breaks free in ripples and then 
sweeps into a long, wide glorious channel between bamboo 
fringes or steep cliffs; the wind blowing in your face all the 
while. 

But painting and sculpture do not compose by any means 
the largest part of the artistic feast to which you are invited. 
There is bronze and pottery, porcelain and silk, and much else. 
Here, again, the spell of the Life-rhythm holds the material, 
it moves in different ways as it encounters jade, pottery, ivory, 
bronze—they hold a spirit of their own, to which only those 
who catch the secret can give life and form. As a beast to 
the trainer, as clay to the potter, so is ivory or jade to the 
hand of the carver. 

The bronze stands up, brave and warlike, moulded heroic- 
ally to endure, or proud and ornate to serve the purposes of 


1 An essay on landscape painting by Kuo-Hsi. 
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ritual of 3,000 years ago. Do we detect a little pathos here, 
where the hand so well trained beats out his poor little prayers 
in wish symbols, patterned over the surfaces, so beautifully 
designed and evidently so long repeated ? 

The pottery begins as early and holds a great appeal in all 
its stages, though there is a certain moment in the Sung period 
when its persuasiveness is perhaps the most irresistible, when 
the glaze does not glitter but gleam, when it is not a super- 
imposed embellishment, but part of the very being of the clay, 
fired at the same moment. When the pale cool blue of the 
Ying Ch’ing ware beams at you, you think you have reached 
the height of beauty, but when you pass on and see tall vases 
of the Chun ware of a windswept sea green, or of lavender 
blue crackle, you wonder if you were right, and go on to won- 
der again when you see the white engraved Ting ware or the 
Tz’u Chow of grave colour and rhythmic clinging patterns. 

What of the incredibly swift and terrible dragons ? They no 
more come from the world of reality, they come but from the 
realms of forceful rhythms, from the terrors and music of the 
unheard spheres. Does any fabulous beast of the West ever 
come from ‘‘behind the clouds’’? Isn’t he always a patch- 
work of known and pedestrian facts? Has the unicorn ever 
really come to life ? 

The first rebels of this century, from Italy, in their initial 
blast of new art declared, ‘‘The world has been enriched by 
a new beauty, the beauty of speed,’’ they would away with all 
static art, but has any modern speed outpaced the Chinese 
dragon? The fatal subservience to science crept in. ‘‘Every 
object reveals by its lines how it would resolve itself were it 
to follow the tendency of its forces.’? This would appear to 
be another version of the ‘‘rhythm of things,’’ but the secret 
is of science, while the Chinese have shown us it must be of 
the spirit. 

In the fourth century B.c. the philosopher Chang-Tzu said 
he had dreamed he was a butterfly and woke and found he 
was a man, ‘“‘and now I do not know if I am a man dreaming 
I am a butterfly or a butterfly dreaming I am a man.’”’ Art 
is such stuff as dreams and to such dreams can a Chinese artist 
give a life ‘‘undreamed of’’ here. 

Do we see, then, in the accomplishment of China a goal 
for our own art? No—no more than we see our Christian 

artists seeking the vain abstractions of Buddhism. There is 
a poetry of the East and a poetry of the West, and art has 
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many forms. It is doubtful if the delicate ethereal visions of 
the East, so remote from reality, would ever be the expression 
of the genius of the West—no great epic or tragedy comes 
from China, no great drama of human suffering and strength. 
If the Chinese exhibition would only teach us this, the con- 
summate wisdom of making sacrifices for and not of beauty, 
if it should free our minds of the obsession of material re- 
presentation as a value in itself, if it could teach us to think 
and dream and perfect, it will give us that which should obtain 
in all art, without giving us an Anglo-Chinese imitation. 
Happy is he who, leaving the turmoil of Piccadilly and 
entering incongruously the pseudo-renaissance of Burlington 
House will pass under the gigantic brooding figure of Buddha 
and listen to the voice of the East murmuring : ‘‘Stay a little 
while ; see I have captured one moment from eternity.” 


L. A. MACMUNN. 





Refugium Peccatorum 


OME to me, child of weakness, 
Out of the world away, 
Come to the Queen of meekness, 
Fall on your knees-.and pray. 
Tell me the wild thoughts thronging, 
Tell me your grief and shame, 
Whisper your wayward longing, 
Challenge your sin by name. 
Creep to me, nay, and love me, 
Find in me harbour sure, 
Twelve are the stars above me, 
Golden my robe and pure. 
Here you meet no reproving, 
Only assurance true— 
‘‘You must be worth the loving, 
Since Mary prays for you!”’ 


H. M. CROSS. 
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HE Holy Father, the one statesman in the whole 
world who knows the world as a whole, who looks 
upon the world from God’s point of view, who, there- 
fore, sees things in their right proportion and values them at 
their proper worth, told the Cardinals at Christmas time that 
the Anti-God movement, so far from spending its force, was 
being consolidated and extended both in the Old World and 
the New. That being so, we Christians must surely oppose 
that movement with even greater vigour, intelligence and 
determination. It is not now, perhaps, so much in the news: it 
has, in fact, gone underground in many places; it is more 
subtle in its propaganda and more apt to disguise itself so as 
to deceive even some of the elect. And latterly it has skilfully 
availed itself of the deep-seated and world-wide desire for 
peace amongst the peoples, and, in this country and the States, 
it has managed to enlist in support of its ‘‘cultural activities,”’ 
a number of educated folk to whom Christianity and the 
morality based upon it mean little or nothing. Last Decem- 
ber (on the 7th and 8th) these skilful propagandists engineered 
a Congress in London of the ‘‘Friends of Soviet Russia,”’ 
and succeeded in getting together a number of more or less 
distinguished people who were invited to admire the inflexible 
pacifism of the Soviet Government and to disbelieve the 
malicious tales of religious persecution spread abroad by its 
enemies. As regards the former, there is much evidence to 
support the Pope’s warning that the campaign against the 
Christian foundations of modern society is being intensified, 
—to this we may return; it is enough merely to mention 
Mexico, Brazil and Uruguay—here our concern is to show 
how, in spite of rumours of change, set on foot in July, 1935, 
the Satanic campaign against religion in Russia itself con- 
tinues to be fierce and unrelenting. 

These rumours have been sedulously circulated, so as to 
facilitate the financial operations of the Government with 
foreign Powers, and to increase its influence at Geneva. 
Amongst them was the report that the venerable Metropolitan 
Peter of Kruticy was to return from his place of exile, and 
that the Metropolitan Sergius of Moscow had obtained 
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Government leave to celebrate a pan-Russian synod in 1936. 
Nevertheless, all that has happened, so far, is that the Metro- 
politan of Kruticy has not returned, whilst Sergius has taken 
occasion of the prospect of a Synod to suppress his ‘‘Perma- 
nent Council’ so as to govern the Russian Church alone. 
Again, although it is computed that some twenty million men, 
women and children are members of societies committed to 
atheism, many statements have been made by leading Soviet 
or pro-Soviet writers or diplomats to the effect that violent 
suppression of Christian practices has ceased and, in fact, that 
religious worship is now ‘“‘free.’’” These rumours gained all 
the more credence because one had heard that, at the time of 
the negotiations between U.S.S.R. and some Western 
nations, particularly France, Czechoslovakia and Rumania, 
Western statesmen had endeavoured to impress on the Soviets 
that their anti-religious attitude was incompatible with the hope 
of conciliating public opinion in the West. In the French Press, 
particularly, many articles appeared in connexion with the 
visit of M. Laval to Moscow, commenting on the courageous 
intervention in the interests of religious liberty of the French 
Premier. Moreover, when M. Alphand, French ambassador 
to the U.S.S.R., came to Leningrad in November, 1935, he 
assisted at Mass openly celebrated in the church of Notre 
Dame de France, and declared that all French citizens, in 
virtue of renewed promises made by Soviet authorities, would 
henceforth be free to do the same. 


Nevertheless, 1935 has been one of the most terrible years 
for Catholics in Soviet Russia. Orthodox and Protestants 
also have suffered very much, but my present data deal par- 
ticularly with the Catholics. 

In 1934, there were some thirty priests ministering to the 
faithful of Polish origin residing in the Ukraine, about twenty 
of whom were in the territory of the former districts of Zito- 
mir and Kamieniec. There are now (November, 1935) only 
four left. In April, 1935, twenty-six priests looked after the 
faithful of German origin in the former diocese of Tiraspol. 
All but three have recently been arrested. In the same year, 
Father Hieronymus Cierpiento was arrested in Siberia, Father 
Sabudinski and Father Wargidze in the Caucasus, Father 
Wierbicki in Tambov. Very heavy sentences were imposed 
at their trials—quite often, ten years at the penal camp of 
Solovki. 
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In 1932, Father Algermissen published in his book ‘‘Die 
Gottlosenbewegung der Gegenwart,’’ 1933 (p. 125), an authen- 
tic copy of an “‘anti-religious five-year plan,’’ signed by 
Stalin, Bekhterev, Jaroslavski, Cohen and LobaSevski, in 
which this injunction occurs— 


In the third year of the plan, 1934—1935, atheistic cells 
must work with greater energy. The scope of this year 
is to drive out of U.S.S.R. all ministers of religion who 
do not agree to cease their religious work. 


The Soviets have, of course, formally denied this incon- 
venient disclosure, but a priest who is still in Russia assured 
us from his own experience and observation that the Govern- 
ment was actively endeavouring to destroy the last traces of 
the Catholic religion before the end of the second five-year 
plan. Deeds are more convincing than words. 

Even before these arrests, all sacerdotal activity was griev- 
ously hampered. Each priest, in virtue of article 19 of the 
law of April 8, 1929, was attached to one place of residence. 
It is true a paragraph of the same law authorized a priest to 
celebrate regularly in several localities, but this right, not 
authorized in practice, was further impeded by the law on 
internal passports. Hence, a priest could not leave his town 
(or the town to which he had been sent by the G.P.U.) with- 
out the permission of local authorities, hedged round by 
formalities which made it difficult in practice to obtain. Hence, 
for a time, the faithful brought their sick to the churches to 
be anointed, but when means of transport were collectivized 
and feast days abolished, this also became practically impos- 
sible. The president of the collective farm, even if he were 
disposed to, could not detach any horses for this service. Soon 
it became the ordinary thing for Catholics to die without the 
Sacraments. No priest could visit a house without the writ- 
ten authorization of the head of the family, who, if he were 
a Communist, rarely dared so to encourage religion. These 
restrictions forced the Catholic priests to stay almost entirely 
idle in their homes. Under continual risk of arrest, they 
looked on helplessly while the children of good Catholic 
families gradually lost their Faith in the godless school, in 
the godless pioneer camp, in the godless Komsomol. They 
simply could do nothing to stop it. For some, it has been a 
relief to be arrested and to be condemned to penal servitude. 
Even the godless Press has more than once given unwilling 
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testimony to the constancy of the faithful in the practice of 
their religion, in these terrible circumstances, and this has 
been true especially of the Catholic German villages of the 
region of Odessa and Saratov. Yet with barefaced impudence 
Soviet authorities continue to assert, and their dupes in Eng- 
land and elsewhere to believe, that religion is not persecuted 
in Russia! 

Moscow once had over a thousand churches, Orthodox and 
Catholic: now there are only thirty-five, and they can be 
maintained only with the greatest difficulty. To keep a church 
in use twenty-five of the faithful must form themselves into a 
society called a ‘‘Church-Soviet’’ ; they are responsible for the 
church, for the movable goods that are in the church, for the 
conduct of the faithful. If, for instance, anti-God thieves 
break into the church and steal church goods, the ‘‘Church- 
Soviet’’ must restore them at the valuation set by the Soviet 
authorities. Moreover, these religious trustees become marked 
men and especially liable to arrest and deportation. Twice, 
to my knowledge, all the prominent members of the Lenin- 
grad ‘‘Church-Soviet’’ have been arrested. During 1935, 
Jaroslavskij, President of the Militant Atheists, tells us there 
were many reports in the papers exposing the attempts of 
members of ‘‘Church-Soviets,’’ known as militants and class- 
enemies, to take leading parts in the collective farms. Collec- 
tive farming is, in many parts of the U.S.S.R., the only way 
of gaining a living outside towns and cities, therefore, the un- 
fortunate ‘‘church militant members’’ must either starve amid 
the insults of the Bolshevik Press, or give up their church 
connexions. It speaks very highly for the standard of Rus- 
sian Catholicism that, wherever a priest was obtainable, 
Catholics, all these eighteen years, have never feared to risk 
their liberty and sometimes their lives, by forming ‘‘Church- 
Soviets.”’ 

Then there are all the manifold taxes to be paid: ordinary 
taxes on the church amounting sometimes to 4,000 roubles a 
year; insurance fees, determined by local authorities, and 
reaching sometimes 10,000 roubles a year; finally, the sums 
that may be levied any time under pretext of repairs. Hitherto, 
the faithful have paid all these taxes and contributions, ordin- 
ary and extraordinary, even in cases when the priests had 
ceased to officiate in their churches, because prevented by 
arrest or otherwise from doing so. Still, after a prolonged 
absence of their pastor the faithful generally cease to pay 
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these exorbitant taxes, and the church is closed. Hence it is 
that the wholesale arrests of priest during 1935 means that, 
after a comparatively short period, there will be hardly any 
Catholic churches left in Russia. 

Meanwhile, the active attack on God and His Christ never 
ceases. It is the concern not only of the Militant Godless, but 
of the entire Communist Party. During 1935 Pravda several 
times reproved the Godless for lack of zeal. On June 4th, in 
an article on “‘communist morality’’ which appeared in the 
section of the newspaper reserved for official communications 
on party discipline, the organ of the Communist party in the 
U.S.S.R., spoke strongly against those members of the party 
who were still influenced by the ‘‘savage prejudices’’ of re- 
ligion. On July 21st, whilst describing a renewal of religious 
life in certain districts, a writer called on the party-organiza- 
tions and the Trade Unions to realize that ‘anti-religious 
propaganda is an essential part of our general fight for cul- 
ture, for the education of the workers, for the uprooting of 
the last vestiges of Capitalism in the consciences of men.’’ On 
the same date was printed a report from Kiev to the effect 
that ‘miracles’? had happened in the church of the Jordan, 
and that the local Godless had not shown sufficient energy 
about it.’ 

When the ‘‘Presidium’’ of the Militant Godless met in 
Moscow on March 21, 1935, the following resolutions 
amongst others were passed : 


In spite of many measures taken by the Central Com- 
mittee, anti-religious work in the region of Cheliabinsk 
has not developed ; there is no organization of the Militant 
Godless. The Central Council of the Union of the Mili- 
tant Godless has decided to appeal to the Regional Com- 
mittee of the Communist Party (italics mine) and to beg 
it to organize a committee to bring together the Militant 
Godless in the district and to designate Comrade Mjako- 
tin for this work (italics mine). 

And again : 

It was decided to appeal to the Regional Committee of 

the Communist Party of Saratov, and to the Regional 
‘As an instance of the way in which secular papers exploit the Godless 
movement for purposes of sensation, we may mention that this report, lifted 
from an obscure corner of Pravda, was telephoned by the Manchester Guardian 


correspondent to his paper, where it appeared on July 22nd, with splash head- 
lines—Holy Russia again? Miracles in Kiev ; Slack Godless Societies. 
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Committee of the Komsomols of Saratov and to beg them 
to approve similar resolutions that would ensure a radical 
change in the matter of the development of anti-religious 
work. 


On June 9, 1935, at the Pan-Russian Congress of the Mili- 
tant Godless, President Jaroslavskij was able to say : 


Recently, numerous organizations of the Party inquired 
into the state of anti-religious work. Thus the Regional 
Committee of Moscow, with the participation of the prin- 
cipal Comrades of the Union of the Militant Godless, has 
examined numerous districts. It is our duty to see to it 
that this viewpoint, which is the only correct one, be ac- 
cepted by the Committees of the Party in the Regions, 
in the Lands, in the Republics, and more particularly in 
the Districts. 


Let these few quotations suffice to show that the godless 
and persecuting activities of the Soviet Government and the 
Russian Communist party have been greater in 1935 than be- 
fore. If so, then, why is it that rumours to the contrary were 
circulated, and, particularly, why in July, 1935? 

Before attempting to answer that question, it is important 
to recall briefly the intense activity of the Soviet in connexion 
with the Italo-Abyssinian struggle. Since August, the Soviets 
have manifested an extraordinary activity on behalf of 
**peace,’’ “international morality’’ and the ‘‘rights of the op- 
pressed.’’ This activity has had a threefold manifestation : 
a) diplomatically, by the members of the Soviet Foreign 
Office ; b) by the many Communist parties and other ‘‘united- 
front’’ organizations existing throughout the world; c) by 
the more subtly Communistic societies of the ‘‘Friends of 
Soviet Russia,’’ V.O.K.S. and kindred bodies. 

The hidden activities of the Soviet diplomats at Geneva are, 
to a large extent, a matter of inference. Still it is notorious 
that M. Litvinov has assumed a very prominent part in League 
affairs, thus incidentally doing immense harm to the prestige 
of that body: his speeches have caused a good deal of com- 
ment, and he has been very energetic behind the scenes. 

The Komintern, on the other hand, has worked much more 
in the open. At the end of October there appeared in the 
monthly Lettres de Rome sur l’athéisme moderne, a series of 
nineteen documents, out of very many more, illustrating its 
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activity throughout the world. The conclusion arrived at 
was that, whatever the intentions of the Communists and 
others involved in this ‘‘united-front’’ may have been, their 
agitation tended to bring about another world war. As a 
matter of fact that diagnosis was within an ace of confirma- 
tion : Europe was appallingly near an outbreak when attempts 
were incessantly being made to overthrow the French Govern- 
ment by the Left. The Hoare-Laval peace-plan, that discon- 
certing bolt from the blue, was to all appearance a panic-in- 
spired effort to avert a grave disaster. 

The ‘‘Friends of Soviet Russia,’’ and other organizations 
connected with V.O.K.S., have also been very active. We 
have already mentioned their endeavour to identify the sacred 
cause of world-peace with support of Soviet Russia by holding 
in London last December a ‘‘National Week and Congress 
of Peace and Friendship with the U.S.S.R.’”’ The very in- 
vitation to this Congress, issued by the Secretary, is a master- 
piece of half-truths and camouflage. 


The widespread interest aroused by the visit of the Rt. 
Hon. Anthony Eden to Moscow demonstrated the popu- 
lar sympathy with the steadfast Peace Policy pursued by 
the Soviet Government since its inception, and continued 
by it in the League of Nations. In the meantime, the 
gravity of the international situation has assumed such 
proportions as to make collaboration between the peoples 
(italics mine) of Great Britain and the U.S.S.R. a more 
vital factor for world peace than ever. There is at this 
moment a great desire among the peoples of the two 
countries to co-operate in this cause. In the opinion of 
the undersigned, this purpose should find expression in 
a national demonstration of Peace and Friendship with 
the U.S.S.R. 

It is important to correct wrong impressions that still 
exist in the minds of many people in this country con- 
cerning the remarkable progress that has been made by 
the Soviet Union in the social, cultural and economic 
fields. . . 


The programme of the manifestation deserts half-truths for 
plain falsehoods : 


The days are now past when the British public could 
be persuaded to believe that Soviet Russia stands for the 
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destruction of all civilization and culture. Thinking men 
and women to-day are refusing to accept at their face 
value the tales about religious persecution and famine, 
about slave camps and lack of freedom that appear in 
certain of our daily papers. Every year has seen a growth 
in the demand for reliable information and unbiased 
opinion about conditions of life in the new Russia. 

The uncompromising peace policy of the Soviet 
Government has gradually earned the respect and admira- 
tion of persons of good will in every country of the world. 
The honest and determined stand of Litvinov [Note: 
neither Mr. nor Comrade] and his colleagues at Geneva 
for disarmament and for the independence of small 
nations has stimulated, more than anything else, a new 
interest in the great social transformation that is being 
carried through in the U.S.S.R. 


To carry on its activity on behalf of ‘‘peace,’’ the Soviet 
must begin by breaking through the ‘‘barrage of legend and 
misrepresentation that surrounds the U.S.S.R.’’ All the more 
reason why Catholics should counteract by the recital of facts 
this campaign of mendacity. 

The invitation to this Congress was endorsed by 151 promi- 
nent Englishfolk, practically all of whom may be found in 
Who’s Who. They were listed under several categories— 
science and education, peace and politics, Trade Union, co- 
operators, religion, authors and writers, medical men, musi- 
cians and actors, artists and travellers. Few amongst them 
would have, in Catholic eyes, any right to be called orthodox 
Christians : many were declared enemies of the Faith: none, 
in the circumstances, put its interests higher than the mere 
earthly ideals or pursuits which engross them. Out of the 
750 or 800 delegates who attended each day, representing 14 
million persons, few were really eminent in their callings, but 
we may fairly assert that a rather large cross-section of British 
public opinion seems to have been deftly manceuvred by 
Soviet Russia to support its nefarious ends. 

Hitherto, we have dealt only with facts; now let us, with 
little less certainty, endeavour to interpret them. 

In July, Soviet Russia makes an energetic effort to spread 
rumours that religion is not only tolerated but allowed real 
freedom in the U.S.S.R. In August, Soviet Russia begins 
to take an immense interest in ‘‘peace’’ and ‘‘international 
morality.” 
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Is this a coincidence? Things do not ‘“‘just happen’’ in 
Soviet Russia. I am sure that the various organizations in 
England that tried to do something for the persecuted Rus- 
sian Christians, such as the Baptist World Alliance, the 
Federation of Jewish Relief Organizations, the Russian As- 
sistance Fund, the Society of Friends and the Catholic Relief 
Committee for Russia, will bear out that statement. Few 
people are less spontaneous and more systematic than the 
Soviet rulers of Russia. 

But it was difficult for the Soviet agents to carry on an ex- 
tensive propaganda for “‘peace,’’ or for the ‘‘protection of the 
oppressed’ when they could be always confronted with the 
counter-accusation of being themselves the most violent op- 
pressors of conscience. The Soviets have never properly got 
over the speeches of Mr. Motta and Mr. de Valera in Geneva, 
at the time when they applied for admission into the League 
of Nations, and it was particularly galling to them to realize 
that these interventions came from small countries that had 
nothing to gain or to lose by renewed relations with the 
U.S.S.R. And now, as a token that another small nation 
sees through them, Uruguay, having for many years felt itself 
made the centre of Communist propaganda in South America, 
breaks off diplomatic relations. One can realize the anger of 
Soviet diplomats at such an ill-timed rebuff, which discounts 
so thoroughly their assumed zeal for world-peace, and pro- 
vides additional proof that their supposed cessation of anti- 
Christian persecution amongst their own subjects is a base- 
less rumour. The leopard has not changed his spots. 


JOSEPH LEDIT. 





The Corn Field 


HITE froth of daisies where the hedges run, 
Red foam of poppies, permeate with sun, 
Gold-tossing glow of wavy ripening wheat, 
And, up in heaven’s blue, the piercing sweet 
Of a lark’s silvery peals of ecstasy— 
A viewless spirit from earth’s bondage free. 


L. QUARLES. 











ESCAPE FROM SELF-ISOLATION 


Yes, in the sea of life inisled, 

With echoing straits between us thrown, 
Dotting the shoreless watery wild, 

We mortal millions live alone. 


M. ARNOLD. 


Cardan remarks: ‘‘One tends to forget that anything or 
anyone really exists outside oneself. It’s always a bit of 
a shock to find that they do.’’ Such a statement is true in the 
sense that one tends to forget that every individual with whom 
one comes in contact, every unit of the millions that go to 
make up the world’s population, is a self-conscious person- 
ality, a living ego. I find it hard to realize that to the man 
with whom I am talking and who to me is outside the only 
centre of consciousness of which I have immediate experience, 
namely, myself, to this man I in turn am but an ‘‘outsider.”’ 
In his eyes he is the centre and I am on the circumference. 
Leibnitz said that ‘‘monads have no windows,”’’ but the fact 
really is that monads have windows, only naturally enough, 
in the eyes of the monad who is looking through the window, 
all else, and everyone else, appears as external. And so they 
are—even God, who is most intimate to the soul, is yet not 
identical with it. This means that the individual is essentially 
and physically isolated. In his youth a man does not realize 
this isolation : he finds ties and associations ready made. He 
is born into them, and does not question them or react con- 
sciously to them, normally, at any rate, until he has begun 
to grow up. And even then the sense of isolation in its full 
sense does not come till later, for it requires a certain amount 
of experience and reflection to realize that one is alone and 
that every other individual is alone. And, the fact once 
grasped, a man can set it aside, bury it out of sight, try his 
best to prevent its ever coming to the surface again. He may 
plunge into work, into society, into all the commonplace ex- 
citements of everyday life, and hope to forget. He may even 
take refuge on the peaks of abstract thought, and make of 
pure mathematics or metaphysical speculation a place of re- 
treat and oblivion. 
On the other hand, some endeavour to accept the fact will- 
ingly and acquiesce in it: they make self-development, self- 


Ic Aldous Huxley’s novel, ‘‘Those Barren Leaves,’ Mr. 
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assertion and self-realization their object in life. But even 

they cannot forget that other individuals whom they try to 

subordinate to their own self-interest are just as distinct per- 
sonalities as themselves, as isolated and self-centred. And 
this fact is all the more strongly forced on a man’s attention 
if he consciously tries to break down his isolation by union 
with another personality. Not all the sympathy and affection 
and love in the world will avail to make two souls one: there 
is always a depth which eludes penetration. A truth well- 
expressed by Aubrey de Vere— 

Love thy God and love Him only 

And thy heart will ne’er be lonely. 

In that one Great Spirit meet 

All things mighty, grave and sweet. 

Vainly strives the soul to mingle 

With a being of its kind, 

Vainly heart with heart is twined 

For the deepest aye is single; 

An impalpable resistance 

Holds like mortals at a distance. . . 

Isolation, therefore, is a brute fact, and not all the romantic 
nonsense of the votaries of Pantheism can suppress it. The 
bubbles of the Transcendental Ego, of Nature and so on, all 
burst when they alight on the sharp point of this brute fact, 
which is not altogether a pleasant fact. It is true that each 
man is snug in his own nest, and the sanctuary of his self- 
consciousness is inviolable. But then who is there who has 
not at times experienced dissatisfaction, nay, even disgust, 
with himself? To dwell in complete, self-centred isolation 
would be indeed to dwell in hell, as the unfortunates con- 
demned to solitary confinement discover. It would be the 
extreme pitch of poverty. And we do not here mean merely 
the physical isolation of actual solitude, but also and princi- 
pally a spiritual and mental isolation, in which the ego is turned 
back on its own miserable, private resources. It can keep 
alive, but barely more than that. 

To the Catholic, of course, the thought of God immediately 
presents itself as affording the solution, and the cry of the 
Psalmist echoes in his ears: ‘‘Deus, Deus meus: ad Te de 
luce vigilo. Sitivit in Te anima mea: quam multipliciter tibi 
caro mea.’’ But what of the man without faith, the man who 
believes in no God with whom the creature can have personal 
relations? Well, he may, as we said before, take refuge in 
abstract speculation. But there are few who have the ability 
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or the inclination to do so. So what can he do, if he is not 
content with the feeble ‘‘eat, drink and be merry”’ attitude? 
He is wise if he can centre his attention and energies on 
some altruistic Cause. Many do, and so occurs the phenome- 
non of absorption in an end which, though human, can lift 
the individual out of himself into a large sphere of activity. 

Such an earthly cause or end is well exhibited in the wide- 
spread vogue of Communism, the supporters of which preach 
the subordination of the individual to the community in order 
to realize the perfect world order. The temporal felicity of 
mankind, which Communism, as a theory, sets itself out to 
achieve, is the final end of the individual’s activity, even of 
his existence, and in this self-sacrifice for a remote ideal 
which requires the co-operation of the whole-hearted adherent 
and millions more in unselfish and harmonious labour, private 
and selfish ends are forgotten and the barriers of indi- 
vidualistic isolation are broken down. It is small wonder if 
many are tempted to see in this endeavour the means of satis- 
fying their soul-hunger for communion with something 
greater than themselves, and find in their inadequate creed 
something which rescues them from the torturing conscious- 
ness of isolation. 

Again, that which is provided (or at least offered) by Com- 
munism to some, others seek on perhaps a lower scale in 
Nationalism. By means of this political vice we see the slogan 
of self-expansion inscribed on a nation’s flag, and the brute, 
ugly, isolated Ego transformed into the still uglier and more 
brutal giant, with which we have become familiar in modern 
Europe. To those enamoured of this giant, who is simply 
their self-conceit immeasurably magnified, the blustering, 
threatening creature may appear as beautiful as Aphrodite 
rising from the sea-foam ; but to those who regard it from a 
Christian standpoint, it presents a very different aspect. 
Selfishness, greed, indifference to the welfare of others, dis- 
dain of man’s supernatural destiny, are written all over those 
proud and often hate-contorted features. In extreme National- 
ism—as distinct from the legitimate aspirations of every 
national entity which find vent in genuine patriotism—the 
brute in man often assumes control. We have only to read 
accounts of the treatment meted out to Jews and Communists 
—even to Catholic priests—by members of the dominant Nazi 
party in Germany. We can hardly believe that these things 
happen in a civilized modern State; de facto, they do, but 
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only in the measure in which the State has discarded Chris- 
tianity in favour of self-worship. 

And, indeed, though Communism is, in theory, inter- 
national and democratic, yet in actual practice it aims at 
domination by one class, and the ‘‘liquidation’’ of all other 
classes. It, too, is fundamentally self-centred, and exhibits 
the brutal disregard of human rights characteristic of the wor- 
ship of State or Race. It is strange that in countries where 
man is a citizen and not a subject, where public opinion keeps 
bureaucracy in check, where the family and the individual still 
have rights which Government must respect, there should be 
not a few who would sacrifice such precious remnants of 
liberty for the regimented efficiency of the Totalitarian State. 
Weary of the clash of opinion and the struggle of party in- 
terests, and the indifference to grave issues shown by a sport- 
loving proletariat, they look to despotism to heal the disease 
of individual isolation and division. Yet the evils of indi- 
vidual isolation will not be healed by the entire suppression 
of the individual ; the bath-water can and must be got rid of 
without decanting the baby. 

What, then, is to be the solution? Collectivism without 
collective tyranny : individualism without selfish and fruitless 
isolation. We cannot afford to lose either element of our 
civilization, but we cannot preserve the balance between them 
except by means of the agency which originally established it 
—God’s truth revealed in the Catholic Church, the only re- 
ligion which reconciles law and liberty and prevents both from 
corruption. There is constant need to reaffirm this truth which 
the blind world constantly rejects and which Catholics them- 
selves do not always appreciate. Both the poets we have 
quoted acknowledge the essential isolation and insufficiency 
of the natural man, but only the Catholic sees the remedy, 
which is union in and through God. 

The soul of man (we speak of man in the concrete) cannot 
be content with any attempt at abolishing his isolation, which 
is merely external and does not create an intimate and abiding 
union between himself and others. And that is why the 
changing bonds of cosmopolitanism, or the merely human 
basis of internationalism can never really satisfy him. He 
needs a society which transcends human frontiers and which 
persists with him all his life. And such a society is that of 
the living indestructible Christian Church. In that Church 
the bond of union is deeper and more intimate than any earthly 
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bond, forged by race or nationality or common class interest ; 
it depends on incorporation in Christ through the life of grace. 
And grace is a quality affecting the substance of the soul, 
flowing from Christ, its Source, and coursing through the 
members of His Body. This membership, thus constituted, 
unites all faithful men and women, as the members are united 
with and in the body. They remain in full possession of their 
individuality, yet they are no longer in isolation. The quality 
which unites them in a union which is real and no mere 
metaphor, is deeper than anything that keeps them apart: 
yet it does not suppress individuality : rather does it perfect 
and complete it, lifting it out of the narrowness in which other- 
wise it would have lain. 

Moreover, this union persists. The Body of Christ is not 
realized in its fullness until the end of time, and then it abides 
for ever, fair, without spot or wrinkle. Isolation is cured, 
not by absorption in the whole, which is the false hope of 
Buddhism, but by complete harmony of will and desire. In- 
dividuality need never fear again either suppression on the 
one hand, or isolation on the other. We have become one in 
Christ. 

This truth all Catholics believe, but many might with profit 
pause to ask themselves of what sort is the assent which they 
give it. Is it a mere notional assent or is it a real, living 
assent, inspiring and dictating conduct? Many, alas! are 
only half-hearted in their acceptance, and keep on trying to 
serve God and Mammon, looking for the solace of their de- 
sire for union to some mundane device, trying one thing after 
another but not that loss of self which means true gain. Those, 
on the other hand, who lose their souls to find them are to be 
seen amongst those fine virile Catholics—members of the 
Youth Movement in Germany (now so seriously tried), or of 
the ‘‘Jeunesse Ouvriére Chrétienne’’ in France, or of Catho- 
lic Action in Spain or Italy, or of the Grail movement in our 
midst. In them lies the hope of Christian civilization, the 
maintenance and extension of the reign of Christ. 

Civilization, in Europe and everywhere, is built up on the 
Catholic Church. Once it was coextensive with Catholic 
Christendom, and, even if since the Great Revolt, evil parent 
of subsequent defections, the Church has been compelled to 
fight on many fronts and to suffer much from openly-avowed 
enemies even inside the pale itself of nominal Christendom, 
yet the influence of her teaching remains visible within the 
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very ranks of the foe. Much of the passion for freedom, for 
individual rights, for justice, for the abolition of slavery, and 
so forth, is only justified by the Christian conception of the 
dignity and value of the individual, of every individual, ir- 
respective of race, of creed or of class. The ideal of Com- 
munism itself—‘‘From each according to his capacity: to 
each according to his need’’—expresses excellently the ideal 
of Christian brotherhood. And it is precisely in proportion 
as Christian influences fade and die that esteem for freedom, 
individual rights, impartial justice, the claims of charity, is 
set aside as no longer adequate to promote human welfare. 
We find, instead, the feverish pursuit, here of party, there of 
class interests, and men sinking again into that barren selfish 
isolation from which Christ rescued them. In Germany we 
see, by a sort of humorous nemesis, a worse than Jewish ex- 
clusiveness in practice, based on uncertain theories of race, 
and clean contrary to Christian charity and justice. In Rus- 
sia the dictatorship of the proletariat is explicitly a denial of 
common justice. In either case, all idea of the value of man, 
as created by God to find happiness in His service, is wholly 
rejected. 

Who can foretell the result? Does God mean Christianity 
to triumph more fully than before, and achieve at last that 
unification of mankind which its origin and its destiny alike 
suggest, or is Nationalism to prevail to its own destruction, 
until, out of the disintegration of the present order, something 
nearer to His Heart’s desire shall emerge? We are in an age 
of transition, but the direction is obscure, and the goal still 
more hidden. Possibly it is too late to prevent disaster: it 
may be that our present civilization is doomed to perish, and 
that another will arise from its ashes, wherein the Church 
will again work as leaven. We cannot tell; and in any case 
we should not despair. Rome perished, but the Church lived 
to be the motive power in the growth of the new Europe. Our 
Europe may perish, too, but the Church will continue to do 
her work, and she will do it all the more effectively if we, her 
members, in our own time and place and person, exhibit her 
power to redeem human weakness and enable the natural man 
to transcend his narrow individualism. Christ has come that 
we may have life and may have it more abundantly. 


F. C. COPLESTON. 











IN A POET’S WORKSHOP 


AN UNFINISHED POEM BY G. M. HOPKINS 


NE line of this poem was printed in the First Edition 

under the title ‘‘On a Piece of Music’’ (set, however, 

in smaller type than the titles of the other poems), 
and a reference was added to two pages of facsimile in the 
poet’s autograph, included in the volume and containing the 
rest of the poem. The facsimile bears no title. The note to 
the poem in the first edition says only that the facsimile was 
made because the editor could not satisfy himself as to the 
poet’s intentions ; the second edition states that the MS. auto- 
graph of the poem was in H: that is, the bundle of post- 
humous papers which came into Dr. Bridges’s hands at the 
author’s death. 

The MS. of the poem was on two sheets of paper, a larger 
and a smaller. In the facsimile photograph the larger is 
placed first, or to the reader’s left, and contains studies of six 
stanzas (one struck out) ; the smaller, placed to the right, con- 
tains five stanzas; all are quatrains except the first stanza on 
the latter page, which is of six lines. It is convenient and 
almost essential to our purpose to reproduce all the stanzas 
here in the position which they occupy in the facsimile." But 
that can only be done in print, and it is therefore necessary 
to omit the numerous alternative readings, and give only 
those which appear to be the last written. Actually there is 
scarcely any doubt as to which these are. In attempting to 
discover from the autograph the author’s intention as to the 
final arrangement of the stanzas I shall refer to them as they 
are numbered here (opposite) : 11, 21, etc., for those on the left, 
and Ir, etc., for those on the right. 

The starting point of the inquiry will be the realization 
that it is the right-hand, not the left-hand, page which was 
written first. The small right-hand page contains the whole 
‘‘first draft’’ of the poem ; the stanzas on the other were written 
to be afterwards inserted among these. There are three 
reasons for this assertion. The first is that the stanza at the 


1 I am enabled to quote the entire poem by the kindly-accorded permission 
of the poet’s family and of the Oxford University Press. 
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top of the right-hand page is the only six-line stanza; the 
rest are quatrains: you do not try-out a six-line stanza in the 





11 


How all is one way wrought ! 
How all things suit and sit! 
Then ah the tune that thought 
Trod to that fancied it! 





al 


Nor angel insight can 

Learn how the heart is hence: 
Since all the make of man 

Is law’s indifference. 


31 
Who shaped these walls has 
The music of his mind, [shewn 
Made known, though thick 
[through stone, 
What beauty beat behind. 





4l (cancelled) 


Meanwhile he makes appear 

The music of his mind, 

Yet here its marks are mere 

His rough-hew and rude his 
[rind. 





51 

What makes the man and what 
The man within that makes: 
Ask whom he serves or not 
Serves and what side he takes. 


él 


For good grows wild and wide, 
Has shades, is nowhere none; 
But right must seek a side 

And choose for chieftain one. 





Ir 

Who built these walls made 
[known 

The music of his mind, 

Yet here he has but shewn 

His ruder-rounded rind. 

His brightest blooms lie there 

[unblown, 

His sweetest nectar hides 

[behind. 


2r 


Not free in this because 

His powers seemed free to play: 
He swept what scope he was 
To sweep and must obey. 


3r 
Though down his being’s bent 
Like air he changed in choice, 
That was an instrument 
Which overvaulted voice. 


4r 
Therefore this masterhood, 
This piece of perfect song, 
This fault-not-found-with good 
Is neither right nor wrong. 


5r 
No more than red and blue, 
No more than Re and Mi, 
Or sweet the golden glue 
That’s built for by the bee. 





middle of a poem consisting otherwise of quatrains only; it 
might come last, or it might less commonly come first, it can- 
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not come in the middle. The second is that the stanzas on 
the right-hand page form a sufficiently logical sequence in 
themselves, and draw to what could well be a close; those on 
the left do not; and some of them are apparently repetitions, 
or alternatives. The third reason is that in four places on the 
left-hand page the stanzas are separated by horizontal strokes 
which (certainly in three cases and probably in the fourth) 
are not prosodical marks; any verse-craftsman will remember 
having made use of such signs to indicate non-sequence 
when drafting a poem. 

The next thing to be determined is the logical intention of 
the poem. This, I think, could be gathered by reading the 
stanzas (closely and repeatedly) in any order. It is, in its 
simplest form, to assert the proposition : ‘‘A work of art may 
be good or less good, but cannot be right or wrong.’’ Out 
of such an assertion two questions naturally arise: What is 
the principle by which a work of art is more or less good? 
and: What is the principle of that ‘“‘right’’ and “‘wrong”’ 
which are said to be excluded from works of art? Both 
questions are eventually answered in the poem. The first 
stanza on the right, 1r, declares that the maker of this work 
of art (this ‘‘Piece of music’’) ‘‘made known’’ in it ‘‘the beauty 
of his mind.’’ In the next two stanzas (2r,3r) the first emer- 
gent question is answered: it is the man’s “‘scope,’’ the 
‘“‘bent of his being,’’ in other words his individual human 
nature, which is the source of the goodness of his art. The 
last two stanzas on the right, 4 and 5, ignore the second 
emergent question and draw at once the conclusion: Since 
right and wrong have nothing to do with the individual bent 
of a man’s nature as such (this is taken for granted), his art, 
which arises from that nature, can be no more right or wrong 
than other purely natural things: colours, notes of music, 
honey. 

The poem, for a mind so swift as this poet’s, was, in a way, 
complete. There is, however, one point at which the thought 
sequence seems to be interrupted. This is between the first 
stanza and the second which begins: ‘‘Not free in this.” 
The only assertion in the first stanza to which this can refer 
is contained in its two opening lines, 


Who built these walls made known 
The music of his mind. 


What follows, in the remaining four lines, is a digression 
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from the main thought of the poem, and declares that while 
the artist shows in his work the beauty of his mind, i.e., of 
his nature, he shows but a little of it. Before he ever wrote 
2r the poet must have intended to omit from ir this digres- 
sional thought (or reduce its expression to smaller propor- 
tions), or else to re-cast the whole stanza in a form that would 
better link up with the opening lines of 2r. 

It is this which he seems to be about at the top of the left- 
hand page, to which we now turn. The first stanza here (11) 
expresses the thought of the last four lines of ir in a way 
that does link up better (but still not too well) with 2r. I am 
inclined therefore to think that its place is between ir and ar. 
It may, at first, have been intended to take the place of 1r; 
but if this plan contented the writer it is difficult to see why the 
stanza 31, below, should have been studied. The only other 
place for 11, that is, before 1r (or rather before the modification 
of this stanza which, we shall see, is to take its place) is nega- 
tived by a consideration that appears later. 

Evidently, if 11 is to follow ir, the necessity for modifying 
ir is intensified; for 11 simply repeats the ‘‘digressional’’ 
thought which in ir was interrupting the logical sequence of 
the poem. Accordingly (after 21 to which we shall return 
presently) the author wrote the stanza 31, the purpose of which 
is, manifestly, to express the whole thought of 1r in four lines 
instead of six. We may suppose, in any case, that it was 
intended to change the form of Ir so soon as ever 2r had been 
written : a six-line stanza at the head of a poem in quatrains 
is too great an anomaly. It will be this stanza, then, 3l, 
which is to stand first. In it the ‘‘digressional thought,”’ 
now drawn out in 11, is reduced to a single phrase: ‘‘though 
thick through stone.”’ 

Look now at 4]. It is again a substitute for 1r; indeed it 


1 A curious thing is that the single line of this stanza printed in the first 
edition does not appear, in that form, in the facsimile; and the same is true 
of the remaining three lines of the stanza as given, with the first, in the 
second edition. The whole quatrain there stands as follows: 


How all’s to one thing wrought ! 
The members, how they sit! 

O what a tune the thought 
Must be that fancied it. 


This stanza, then, was either on a separate sheet or on the back of those 
reproduced. Was it, possibly, a distinct, earlier epigram ‘‘On a piece of 
music,’’ which Hopkins afterwards thought of incorporating into this poem? 
It is, I think, more difficult to fit satisfactorily into the poem than any other 
stanza. 
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is merely a slight modification of its first four lines; but it 
begins with the word Meanwhile, and therefore cannot have 
been meant to stand first. It is cancelled by a single stroke 
drawn through it. But what was its purpose before this was 
done? The question leads to the most interesting discovery 
in our inquiry. ‘‘Meanwhile’’ suggests a final stanza, a re- 
version, after the argument of the poem is completed, to its 
initial assertion. I believe that this ‘‘Meanwhile’’ stanza was 
intended to be placed last in the poem, carrying with it to this 
position 1r’s concluding couplet. The repetition of the initial 
stanza of a poem at its end in a slightly modified form is, of 
course, a not uncommon device, though it is not employed 
elsewhere by Hopkins. But the stanza is cancelled. Yes, 
but ir is not cancelled although it is to be superseded by 3l. 
And while not cancelled it is corrected, and in such a way as 
to assimilate it to 41, the cancelled stanza (from which, in- 
deed, it takes over one word, rude). The ‘‘Meanwhile’’ stanza 
was struck out, then, because it was found sufficient for the 
purpose to correct ir where it stood to prepare it to occupy a 
place at the end instead of at the beginning of the poem. 
Here it can quite naturally retain its unique form of six lines 
instead of the quatrain. If these deductions are sound they 
preclude us from beginning the poem with 11, instead of 
taking this after 31 (the substitute for 1r) as we have done: 
the first stanza of a poem may re-appear at its close, but not 
the second. 

We go back now to the stanza 21 which we passed over. It 
asserts what we said, in our account of the first draft of the 
poem on the right-hand page, was there ‘‘taken for granted,” 
namely, that right and wrong are not qualities of a man’s 
individual nature as such. In this stanza Hopkins’s word 
for that in a man which can be right or wrong is ‘‘the heart,” 
and the ground of the above assertion is expressed in the 
words: ‘‘Since all the make of man is law’s indifference.”’ 
This is an elliptical and ambiguous expression, taken by it- 
self ; in the context of the poem it becomes clear enough that 
‘fall the make of man’’=‘every variety of human nature in 
individuals’ ; while ‘‘is law’s indifference’’ means that these 
varieties of human nature are not determined or produced by 
the moral law. This stanza, then, must follow 3r, to make 
explicit what is there and in 2r only implied or presupposed. 

The way is now open to the poem’s logical conclusion 
(drawn in 4r and 5r): that a man’s art may be good or less 
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good, but cannot be right or wrong. The ‘‘And”’ which 
before stood at the beginning of 4r is (now, perhaps) 
strengthened to ‘‘Therefore.”’ 

Yet there is, as we said, a second emergent question which 
ought to be answered, namely: What, then, is the way to 
know the ‘‘heart”’ of a man; what does determine right and 
wrong in him? This question the poet answers in the stanza 
5l. He does so by saying (again in highly elliptical form) : 
If you would know what ‘‘makes’’ or determines the (com- 
plete) man ; and what, under that determination, the man will 
make (of his life, not of his art), ask him ‘‘whom he serves 
or not serves,’’ or ‘‘what side he takes’’: in fact, what law 
he obeys. The stanza, however, is extremely obscure, 
every noun and pronoun in its first two lines being ambiguous 
as between subject and object. 

The writer may have felt this ; for the following (61) stanza, 
separated from the other by a horizontal stroke, expresses the 
same thing in a different way, and much more clearly: 
namely, by distinguishing the ‘‘good’’ which is of all degrees 
and never wholly absent, from the ‘‘right’’ which must be 
wholly on one side or other of a line. The ideas of a ‘‘side,’’ 
and of a leader or ‘‘chieftain’’ are common to both stanzas. 
It appears to me unquestionable that this alternative stanza 
(as it seems to be) was written to occupy a position in the 
poem later than 4r. Opening with a subsumptive ‘‘For,’’ it 
takes up, exactly and categorically, the ‘‘fault-not-found-with 
good”’ and the ‘‘neither right nor wrong”’ of that stanza. 

Where, then, is 51 to go? If it is not to be regarded as a 
rejected alternative of 61, and so to be omitted from the poem, 
it had better precede 61 (as it does in the autograph). The last 
line of 61 makes a much better finale (before the concluding 
repeat-stanza) than does the last line of 51. This latter would, 
however, as I think, like 11, be better omitted ; and, therefore, 
in printing below the arrangement we have arrived at I place 
square brackets about each of these quatrains. 


ON A PIECE OF MUSIC 


31 Who shaped these walls has shewn 

The music of his mind, 

Made known, though thick through stone, 
What beauty beat behind. 
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[How all is one way wrought ! 
How all things suit and sit! 
Then ah the tune that thought 
Trod to that fancied it!] 


Not free in this because 

His powers seemed free to play: 
He swept what scope he was 
To sweep and must obey. 


Though down his being’s bent 
Like air he changed in choice, 
That was an instrument 
Which overvaulted voice. 


Nor angel insight can 

Learn how the heart is hence: 
Since all the make of man 

Is law’s indifference. 


Therefore this masterhood, 
This piece of perfect song, 
This fault-not-found-with good 
Is neither right nor wrong. 


No more than red and blue, 
No more than Re and Mi, 
Or sweet the golden glue 
That’s built for by the bee. 


{What makes the man and what 
The man within that makes: 
Ask whom he serves or not 
Serves and what side he takes. ] 


For good grows wild and wide, 
Has shades, is nowhere none; 
But right must seek a side 
And choose for chieftain one. 


Who built these walls made known 
The music of his mind, 

Yet here he has but shewn 

His ruder-rounded rind. 

His brightest blooms lie there unblown, 
His sweetest nectar hides behind. 
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It will be noticed that the ‘‘sweetest nectar’’ of the final 
couplet throws back quite pleasingly to the ‘‘sweet the golden 
glue’ which it may have originally suggested (since our last 
stanza was the first written). But more than this: the 
“‘brightest blooms’’ and the ‘‘sweetest nectar’’ will bear in 
their new position a new meaning. When the stanza stood 
first they could refer only to that natural good in an artist 
which is the source of, but must always transcend, the good- 
ness of his art ; in their new position they seem to hint, rather, 
at that moral excellence in a man which (the poem declares) 
makes no appearance at all in his art. 

The poem declares: but is it true? Be it granted that the 
natural good of a man’s individual nature is the source of the 
excellence of his art: can that good not be modified and per- 
fected by the following of a law, the choosing of a side? And 
if so, why can that acquired excellence not appear in the man’s 
art? Does it not appear in the art of Gerard Manley Hop- 
kins? Perhaps we should compromise, and say that it does 
appear, but not in such a manner or degree as to constitute 
the essential goodness of a work of art: it only breathes upon 
it “‘that one breath more Earth is the fairer for.”’ 

It may have been some doubt about his poem’s conclusions 
that caused the poet to abandon it. Yet the poem’s emphasis 
seems to be shifting as it progresses. In the end it might be 
regarded as saying no more than this: Lovely as are the 
things a man makes, they can never be so lovely as the man, 
even the natural man; much less can they be lovely as the 
man may be if he is right as well as good, if he has chosen 
one chieftain, Christ, and cleaved to Him. Taken so, this 
poem tells us, at any rate, truth about this poet. 
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GEOFFREY BLISS. 








EDITORIAL NOTE 


All contributions submitted to the Editor must be typed and be accom- 
panied by a sufficiently large stamped addressed envelope—stamps (or Post 
Office coupons from abroad) alone will not suffice. Articles so submitted 
should be concerned with matters of general interest, and be the fruit of 
expert knowledge or original research. They should not ordinarily exceed 
3,500 words, and must be intended for exclusive publication in the 
“Month,” if accepted. As a general rule, subjects dealing with the expo- 
sition of theology and ethics are reserved to the staff. 








MISCELLANEA 


I. CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL NOTES 
THE PORTENT OF BELFAST. 


HE splendid equity of British justice has prompted much 

national self-congratulation this long while among us. It 
may be that this quality has been more in evidence abroad—in 
India, for instance, before the War—than at home, where mis- 
carriages of justice have been disturbingly many. For example, as 
G.K.’s Weekly has reminded us, in the papers of June 13, 1935, 
we read that: ‘“‘The Leicester Magistrates to-day (June 12th) is- 
sued a warrant for the arrest of a man who was dead when his 
name was called to answer charges of stealing a shilling’s worth 
of food. The man was William Percy Hadley, aged fifty. He 
was found gassed at his home yesterday. .. Hadley, an unem- 
ployed furnisher’s manager, was accused of stealing a box of 
cheese and a tin of fruit. At the inquest the widow told how her 
husband was found lying gassed on the kitchen table with his 
head on top of the stove. He had been unemployed for seven 
years.’’ Obviously, what‘these tragedies show is that it is social 
justice that is in default—the failure of an intelligent organism to 
provide adequately for the victims of its own maladjustment. But 
has not the tendency of the law generally been to vindicate the 
rights of property with too little regard for human needs? 

With this callousness we may contrast the ardent support given, 
even by those who specially claim to be champions of law and 
order, to that negation of even-handed justice—the Orange Society, 
at various periods of its criminal career, in 1886, 1911-14, 1920, 
1922 and 1935—to mention only dates within living memory. Mr. 
Atteridge in THe Montu for October last’ called emphatic atten- 
tion to the anti-Catholic outbreaks in the summer in Belfast, pre- 
luded by incitement in high places, and only partially and reluc- 
tantly apologized for when Catholic public opinion in these islands, 
and foreign observers in Italy and Germany, dragged their in- 
famies into light and kept them there. The most that Lord Justice 
Andrews could say for the police, who did little to check the anti- 
Catholic riots, was ‘‘that they were living in a state of terror for 
their own lives and the public must not criticize them with undue 
severity."’ What wonder that Catholics in Belfast, guaranteed 
full liberty in the exercise of their religion by the Constitution, and 
still under the protection of the British Flag, should be vehement 
in protest, and contemplate appealing to the League of Nations? 


1“*An Orange Centenary,”’ pp. 313—321. 
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in the Six Counties, persons who boast and thereby disgrace our 
citizenship, can flout laws human and divine with impunity. The 
tale of damage, as assessed a month or so ago, amounts to this: 
More than 500 Catholic families numbering 2,240 persons driven 
from their homes. More than seventy houses burnt. Thousands 
of Catholic workers driven by mob-violence from employment. 
Several wanton and deliberate murders during a prolonged state 
of terrorism. Few, indeed, have been the magistrates who have 
had the will or the courage to bridle the insolence of a body, which 
exhibits in our day the malignant spirit of an ancestry described 
by Grattan as ‘‘an atrocious banditti,’’ ‘‘a banditti of murderers,”’ 
and by Thomas Drummond, Under Secretary in Ireland (1835— 
1840), himself a Protestant, as ‘‘the Orange demons.’’ So shame- 
less are the abettors of Orangeism in 1935 that we learn without 
surprise, though not without unspeakable disgust, of the pres- 
ence, in Derry, at the head of the Orange procession, of a member 
of the Six-County Government. 

Now these events did not happen in Prussia or Mexico or Mus- 
covy or the Asturias, but under England’s flag in what proudly 
claims to be British territory; these things were done by those 
who boast with wearisome iteration of their loyalty to England; 
a somewhat left-handed compliment, surely. If this atrocity is 
once more to be hushed up and the arch-culprits shielded, then 
all our lofty rebuking of Calles, Hitler and Stalin becomes worse 
than nauseous. We have actually a responsibility for the Six 
Counties which we have not for Russia, Mexico or Germany. And 
these annual outbreaks have been going on, with more or less 
atrocity, almost continuously since 1795, and will doubtless con- 
tinue, tolerated by the Six-County Government and unrebuked by 
our own, so long as they serve to keep Ireland divided and weak. 
One may fully sympathize with the invaded Abyssinians, yet hardly 
wonder at Signor Mussolini’s scorn for our pretence of superior 
virtue. The Protestant Thomas Drummond, in his day, showed 
that a resolute and just statesman could throttle the hydra. It 
has been quite brazenly fostered and encouraged. If the guilty 
are again to be shielded, in order to prepare for worse crimes in 
1936, Official England stands indicted of the most loathsome hypo- 
crisy. Official England, I say, not the English people. 

There can be little doubt that the Orange Order makes common 
cause with Freemasonry and that many of its members are Free- 
masons. The author of ‘‘Freemasonry, A Candid Examination 
by a Past Master,’’* denies that direct connexion between them 
which Father Cahill and many others before have affirmed, but in 
any case the Orange Order surely comes under Leo XIII’s indict- 
ment of those ‘‘other sects not dissimilar which lend themselves to 
it (freemasonry) as disciples and subordinates’’ and ‘‘so bound-to- 


1 Washbourne & Bogan, 1934, pp. 120—123. 
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gether by a community of purpose, and by a similarity of their 
main opinions, as to make, in fact, one thing with the sect of 
Freemasons, which is a kind of centre whence all go forth, and 
whither all return.’’* Even the Earl of Carlisle, under whom 
Drummond served in Ireland, though not disposed to favour reli- 
gion, wrote on the eve of the (temporary) abolition of Orangeism— 
‘*While writing this, I have been informed that individual mem- 
bers of Orange Lodges have smiled at the dissolution of their 
Lodges, with the observation that precisely the same association 
can be carried on under the name of Masonry. This is an evil 
that secret associations admit.’’ 

The protest, explicit and detailed and dignified, which Dr. 
Mageean sent to Mr. Baldwin, demanding an impartial commis- 
sion to investigate the Belfast riots, has been weakly shelved by 
the latter on the ground that the British Government has no right 
to interfere. Yet British troops had to be called upon, and were 
actually employed, to quell the disorders! Mr. Baldwin’s reputa- 
tion as a shrewd and far-sighted, high-principled statesman has 
lately suffered a severe shock. His denial of justice to the half- 
million Catholics in the Six Counties will do nothing to rehabilitate 
it. It is to be hoped that, before the new Parliament is much older, 
his attitude will be vigorously challenged, and his followers warned 
not to associate, as they have done in Liverpool and Edinburgh, 
the name of a great Party with the dregs of Orangeism. 


H. E. G. ROPE. 





PAPAL PROVISIONS. ' 

VERY schoolboy knows that by the ‘‘Statute of Provisions’’ 

in 1351, Edward III aimed at preventing the Pope from ap- 
pointing foreign clerics to English benefices, but not every school- 
boy knows, as yet, that the abuse of this recognized Papal right 
was not nearly so extensive and prevalent as non-Catholic his- 
torians have assumed. This fact has been conclusively established 
by the recent publication of ‘‘Papal Provisions. Aspects of Church 
History, Constitutional, Legal and Administrative in the Later 
Middle Ages,’’ by Mr. Geoffrey Baraclough, a master of the sub- 
ject: and, for the benefit of schoolboys and their elders, a summary 
of his conclusions may here be presented. 

Henceforward, the historian cannot use the phrase ‘‘ Babylonian 
Captivity’’ to describe the Papal residence at Avignon, from 1309 
to 1377, without explaining that the phrase is far from giving an 
accurate notion of the fourteenth-century Papacy. The discovery 
of the virtues, personal and official, of many of the Avignon Popes, 
the recognition of their services to missionary work, to art and 
letters, and to the constitutional development of the Church, have 


2 Encyclical ‘‘Humanum Genus.”’ 
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begun a process of rehabilitation which makes unmitigated con- 
demnation impossible for the real historian. Yet one part of the 
history of the Avignon Papacy has so far been excluded from a 
share in these favourable judgments: the finances of the fourteenth- 
century Popes, and above all their use of the right of provision to 
benefices in the interests of their treasury, remain still condemned 
when so much else is recognized as praiseworthy. 

Papal intervention in the disposal of benefices was practically 
unknown before the twelfth century; in the fifteenth century the 
different attempts at reform were all concerned with finance, and 
so with Papal provisions; and the period between innovation and 
attack has been almost inevitably regarded as a time when an un- 
justified innovation was unjustifiably extended. This view is con- 
firmed by the fact that opposition to the Pope’s action, as expressed 
by the English at the Council of Lyons in 1245, and by the French, 
in 1247, in the Gravamina Ecclesia Gallicane, had been mainly 
directed against the Papal practice of giving English and French 
benefices to foreigners. 

Yet the opposition to the enforcement of Papal rights and claims 
is itself suspect. Underlying the statement of the Gravamina of 
England and France, there is the cardinal thought, often clearly 
expressed, that ‘‘in depauperatione ecclesiarum depauperatur reg- 
num,”’ (‘‘in the loss of Church revenues the State itself suffers’), 
and this, together with the growth everywhere of national feeling, 
suggests that the arguments for reform were founded not on reli- 
gious zeal, but on considerations of politics, and must, therefore, 
be accepted with caution. What is said by poets and pamphleteers 
about the Papal methods of finance cannot be accepted unless it is 
confirmed from official documents ; and it is becoming increasingly 
clear that such confirmation is anything but complete. 

The obvious line of research, since the opening of the Vatican 
Archives, has been the examination of the Papal Registers. But 
the Registers themselves cannot be taken at their face value as 
evidence of the extent of Papal provision. Requests for benefices 
are contained in the ‘‘Register of Supplications’’; but not all re- 
quests were registered; and, since the rules of registration seem 
to have varied from pontificate to pontificate, it is impossible to 
be sure that statistics based on these Registers give the real num- 
ber of provisions. It was at one time thought that their number 
in the Rhineland at the height of the Avignonese centralization was 
immeasurable; but it has been shown that Papal provisions there 
affected only 9 per cent of the total number of benefices. Even the 
Papal Letters, which modify the statistics drawn from the Sup- 
plications, must themselves be checked by the accounts of the 
Papal collectors from which it can be seen whether the benefice 
asked for in the Supplications and granted in the Letters was 
actually received. The value of letters of provision could be re- 
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duced or even destroyed by dispensations and indulgences which 
neutralized Papal grants, by revocation and by other factors. The 
conclusion to which the investigator must come is that in them- 
selves the Vatican Registers are not final evidence for the extent 
of provision, and must always be collated with local evidence. 

The study of local ecclesiastical history has a further importance 
in that it brings out the strength, especially in Germany, of aristo- 
cratic influence in the local churches. This influence was directed 
to the maintenance of the selfish and material interests of a class: 
it was one of the chief causes of the appropriation of parish 
churches by collegiate bodies, and of the establishment of vicar- 
ages. In the light of this knowledge, Papal provision cannot be 
charged as the sole cause of the abuses which afflicted the Church 
in the later Middle Ages. It may be admitted that the central ad- 
ministration was lax and to some extent corrupt; but there are 
good grounds for believing that Papal intervention was, in the 
main, a reforming movement—often fruitless—intended to correct 
provincial abuses, rather than a movement which itself caused 
abuse and called for reform. 

There is, indeed, one charge against the Curia which is founded 
on fact. It is said that the provision made for its officials out of 
the revenues of distant churches, and not out of the funds of the 
central administration, caused benefices themselves to be regarded 
as property and a source of revenue, with little or no refer- 
ence to the duties attached. It is certainly true that in the four- 
teenth century curial officials had an undue share in provisions, 
the Cardinals being the chief offenders. But it must be remembered 
that Honorius III had tried to make the Curia financially indepen- 
dent and was prevented by the hostility of the provincial churches. 
As for the Cardinals, Papal acquiescence in the burden they im- 
posed on local revenues was the lesser of two evils, since the Popes 
chose rather that than to let them have their way in major con- 
stitutional struggles. Moreover, the insistence on beneficium 
which obscured officium is more the fault of the local churches than 
of the Papacy. It was because of the material interests which the 
landed classes made dominant in local ecclesiastical affairs that 
clerical life often became a matter of career rather than of voca- 
tion. Finally, the Papacy cannot be judged on this charge unless 
those legal principles are recalled according to which it dealt with 
benefices. The canonists of the period made as little difference as 
possible between the benefice and secular property. Ultimately 
the right to a benefice became a private right of civil law; it was 
prosecuted in accordance with definite rules of procedure, and the 
canonists ensured that the right of provision would be exercised 
according to law and not to caprice. As to the responsibility for 
making the ius beneficiale a private right of civil law, it rests on 
no one, for the classification was a natural development of con- 
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temporary legal ideas, which were greatly influenced by the revival 
of civil jurisprudence. 

It is clear that Papal provisions were made according to a most 
careful legal system; and before judgment can be passed on the 
fourteenth-century Papacy, the origin and working of the system 
must be examined. First, it must be insisted on that it is no fair 
criticism of the Avignon Papacy to say that its increasing centrali- 
zation was wrong in itself. In the Church, as well as in secular 
States, a tendency to centralization had been steadily strengthen- 
ing since the twelfth century; and such a natural tendency should 
not be condemned because of an a priori preference for some special 
form of government. No less important is the fact, so often ig- 
nored, that the appointment to foreign benefices by supreme Papal 
power was not initiated by the Popes, but was their response to 
a growing practice in the Church, begun by clerics who sought 
remuneration in this way. To see in the extending of the system 
a deliberate and conscious anti-Episcopal policy is to misread his- 
tory. When Bishop Grosseteste of Lincoln said he knew that the 
Pope and the Roman Church had the power to dispose freely of 
all ecclesiastical benefices, he was expressing the general belief of 
his age. The Pope’s right was everywhere recognized: accord- 
ingly, criticism should be confined to the manner in which it was 
exercised, and should not assume more than facts can support. 
The legend of an irresponsible or even malicious use of power, re- 
sulting in the burdening of unwilling churches with unworthy 
holders of benefices will not bear examination. So far from being 
capricious, benefices were bestowed according to an exact and duly- 
observed bureaucratic system from which the Popes departed rarely 
and only in exceptional cases. Thus a Papal rescript did not give 
immediate right to a benefice but only a claim which had to be sub- 
stantiated before the competent authority. Moreover, even after 
the petitioner had obtained the benefice by Papal provision, his 
possession could be disputed if he did not meet the canonical re- 
quirements in age, character and learning. The slowness of pro- 
ceedings in the Church courts, of which complaint was so often 
made, was due in large part to the ease with which challenges of 
a petitioner’s fitness by bishop, chapter or patron were admitted in 
the beneficial system. 

It has sometimes been alleged against Papal provisions that they 
were too impersonal, and that the Popes did not-—indeed, could 
not—know the suitability for a benefice of those whose petitions 
they granted. The bishops, certainly, knew the men of their own 
diocese better than the Pope could know them: but there was a 
danger that mere administrative ability would be rewarded by 
episcopal provision. Besides, the great days of scholasticism drew 
many clerics to the Universities, and those who, in the Schools, 
had lost touch with their Diocesan, had better hopes of preferment 
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from the Pope than from their bishop. From the time of Benedict 
XII onwards, the majority of those who received provision from 
the Popes, in Constance, for example, had studied with distinction 
at Bologna, Padua, Paris or Prague: and it is worth mentioning 
that one of the first to benefit by Papal provision was Peter Lom- 
bard, the magister sententiarum, recommended by Eugenius III 
to the bishop of Beauvais. Finally, in withstanding lay interference 
in the disposal of benefices, the Popes could act with greater pres- 
tige and freedom, and so with greater success. 

The history of Papal provisions has this distinction. It is an 
epitome of the history of the Church in the twelfth, thirteenth, four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries. The Papal finances of that period 
cannot be understood without a knowledge of the beneficial sys- 
tem ; and, as has been suggested above, a better acquaintance with 
the documents of Papal provisions throws light on many questions: 
on the state of the clergy and of the local churches, on Papal 
politics, on the scholastic and legal revival, and on the various 
theories of Papal power. 

It may still be contended that the administrative power of the 
Popes was, in practice, unduly extended ; that it was open to abuse, 
and was, in fact, abused; that provisions were made too often and 
with insufficient care: but, as a result of Mr. Baraclough’s re- 
searches, considerable reserves must now be made in any general 
condemnation of the financial system and practice of the Papacy 


in the later Middle Ages. 
WILLIAM LAWSON. 





THE CHURCH, WITHOUT AND WITHIN. 


O the sects and the schisms which have marked the history 

of Christianity is due much confusion concerning the nature 
of the Church. In the minds of many non-Catholics she has been 
stripped of her essential Notes, even of that of divine institution. 
And amongst those who believe that Christ founded her and that 
Christ is very God, multitudes maintain that His predictions and 
promises concerning her have failed or have never been fulfilled. 
Living as we do amongst the schisms and the sects, we run a 
constant risk of using the term Church, just as they do to signify 
something less or something other than we know her to be—the 
body of those who have been baptized in the name of the Trinity 
and are united in the acceptance of the whole revelation of Christ 
under the living Authority which He has appointed. Our Church, 
Christ’s Church, is not limited by any differences of race or lan- 
guage or nationality, or by any varieties of custom or rite. She 
is Universal, potentially at least, in space and time, and she teaches 
all truth and nothing but truth. And she is One and Unique. To 
speak of the ‘‘Churches,’’ as if any other had a claim to be the 
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Church which Christ founded, is to talk the ianguage of heresy. 
Unfortunately for accuracy, it has become customary to speak of 
any body organized for religious purposes as a Church, and people 
have taken over the language of St. Paul and St. John (who 
wrote when all believers were ‘‘of one mind and one soul’’) about 
the Church of Corinth, of Jerusalem, of Sardis, and so forth, and 
applied it indiscriminately both to the Church of Christ at work 
amid various nationalities, and to whatever forms of Christianity 
there are outside the Fold. Hence, unless on our guard, we always 
tend to imply that there are more Churches than one: books are 
written about ‘‘The Churches separated from Rome’’; plans are 
made for ‘‘the union (or even the reunion) of the Churches’’ ; there 
are (or were, until prohibited by ‘‘Mortalium Animos’’) interde- 
nominational conferences to discuss the points of difference be- 
tween ‘“‘the Churches,’’ as if there had ever been any doubt that 
the Catholic Church is built upon Authority and Infallibility, whilst 
all the others depend ultimately upon the fallible decisions of 
natural reason. No instructed Catholic can really think that there 
are such things as half-Churches or partial schisms, yet even 
British Catholics, still more those abroad, through mere inad- 
vertence or looseness of thought, discuss Anglicanism as if it were 
the old English Church, retaining its identity though plunged 
into heresy and schism: just as man injured in limb or faculty 
remains the same person as he was when in health.’ In other 
words, the constant reiteration by Anglicanism of its claims to 
continuity, backed by its actual tenure of the material structures 
and legal prescriptions of the true Church which it plundered and 
dispossessed, may deafen the unwary or inattentive to the histori- 
cal witness of the English martyrs whose blood cries out that the 
Elizabethan Establishment was a man-created institution which 
began in 1559. They could have saved their lives if they re- 
jected the old Church, to which we, their descendants, belong. 

So far for the misuse of the word Church to cover the creations 
of religious rebellion. There are other uses less harmful yet still 
indicative of ignorance or confused thought, which have some- 
times affected the manner of speech of Catholics. For instance, 
the Church is often identified with its hierarchy or governing body 
as if it were something apart from its members. ‘‘The Church 
forbids this or orders that’’ can indeed refer accurately to her 
positive legislation, the laws which she enacts in her capacity of 
ruler of the faithful, for the latter’s guidance in matters of wor- 
ship and discipline, or to give clearer determination to the divine 
law. Thus the obligation to hear Mass on Sundays is her way 
of interpreting the third commandment, whereas the law of cleri- 
cal celibacy is purely positive and might conceivably have not been 


1 Etudes, e.g., (August 5, 1935, p- 383) calls our lay Establishment “une 
Eglise séparée de Rome.” © 
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enacted or enforced. But to say that ‘‘the Church’’ forbids con- 
traception or divorce is apt to give outsiders a false impression 
as if such prohibition were merely arbitrary instead of being a re- 
assertion of the permanent divine law. It is God, using His 
Church as a mouthpiece, that condemns those immoral practices. 
If the faithful had a complete knowledge of the divine law, the 
Church authorities would not need to pronounce such condemna- 
tions, and it is by way of instructing her children that she does so. 

Even the common distinction between the ‘‘Church teaching”’ 
and the ‘‘Church learning,’’ based as it is on the doctrinal office 
of the hierarchy, may be pressed too far if it means that the 
‘‘Church teaching’’ has nothing to learn and that the ‘‘Church 
learning’’ is not commissioned to teach. Our Lord transferred 
His magnificent prerogatives of being the ‘‘light of the world’”’ 
and the ‘‘salt of the earth’’ to the whole body of His disciples, and 
the Catholic, as such, belongs to ‘‘a chosen race, a royal priest- 
hood, a holy nation, God’s own people,’’ * with the duty of ‘‘pro- 
claiming His perfections.’’ The modern insistence on the uni- 
versal obligation of ‘‘Catholic Action’’ is but an application of 
this truth. The lay apostolate, as it is called, indicates that, al- 
though the Church’s hierarchy has certain inalienable and exclu- 
sive faculties in the matter of divine worship and the administra- 
tion of the sacraments, the ministry of the word can be extended 
by authority, as it has been frequently, to all. The clergy are 
supposed to be experts in knowing and transmitting the 
Faith, just as lawyers and doctors are in their professions, but 
there is nothing to prevent the lay individual from acquiring the 
knowledge possessed by the expert, although for purposes of order 
and discipline he must not use it without authorization. In fact, 
a proper understanding of the Faith should be an integral part of 
education, and the more thorough the education the fuller should 
be that understanding. The proper study of mankind is God, not 
man. 

To put the facts in another way, the complement of Peter’s 
Barque includes no mere passengers, except those who have not 
yet come to the use of reason. All the rest should be engaged, in 
one way or another, in helping its advance. Accordingly, one 
regrets the disappearance from our midst of that promising ven- 
ture ‘‘The Institute for Higher Studies’’ which was meant to 
further the study of what are called ‘‘Church subjects’’—Philo- 
sophy, Theology, Ecclesiastical History, and so forth—amongst 
educated layfolk, just as one rejoices at the lectureship on St. 
Thomas maintained at London University by the Dominican 
Fathers, and in the organization of catechetical work amongst the 
laity. In Law and Medicine it is right that there should be closed 
guilds; the intervention of amateurs in those ‘‘mysteries’’ would 


11 Pet. ii, 9. 
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only cause harm; but when it comes to furthering the knowledge 
of God, without which, as the Wise Man says (Wisd. xiii, 1), all 
men are futile, no capable person should hold back, and all should 
make themselves capable. The Talent of Faith is meant to be 
put into use and will have to be accounted for. 

Accordingly, the growth of the Lay Apostolate is a most en- 
couraging sign of our times. The Catholic Evidence Guild in 
England and similar organizations elsewhere, are necessary and 
natural developments of the Catholic spirit. Of course, there 
must necessarily be a clerical caste, composed of whole-time 
workers, trained, set apart and exceptionally equipped for their 
unique task. But there is no law excluding the rest of the faith- 
ful from teaching as well as learning the Faith, teaching from 
Press and platform what the clergy normally teach from the pulpit. 
Just as the faithful are all united in offering the Mass, so they are 
one in proclaiming according to their capacity and opportunity the 
truths of revelation. And in the exercise of this common privilege 
there cannot rightly be rivalry or division. The rule of faith, the 
standard of morality, is the same for the whole body. Thus it is 
that Catholic papers, conducted as they must be mainly by the 
laity, are recognized by the Church as an important part of her 
evangelical equipment. The Popes have always stressed the vital 
necessity of the Catholic Press, and the present Holy Father, in 
convoking an International Catholic Press Exhibition in Rome 
during the coming Spring, has but brought into greater promi- 
nence, as he is wont to do, the traditional doctrine of his predeces- 
sors. Our own ‘‘pre-view’’ of the English exhibit to be sent to 
Rome, held at Westminster on January 1oth and 11th, was grati- 
fying evidence that Catholicism in England was vigorously carry- 
ing on the Apostolate of the Press, but showed at the same time 
the need of better co-ordinated effort. 

In THE Montu for last November, an experienced contributor 
described in detail what a paper should be in order to merit the 
title ‘‘Catholic,’’ so we need not further discuss the matter at 
present. Enough to say that it need not be officially a Church 
paper nor exclusively a religious paper. Whatever its iabel, it 
will be Catholic if it expresses in general and in detail the Catholic 
view of life and reacts definitely to whatever ignores or contra- 
dicts that view. Everything in life, all human acts which have 
their birth in mind and will, have in some way an ethical bearing; 
hence the scope of the Catholic paper is unlimited and its function 
is, while purveying interesting and authentic ‘‘news”’ to its readers, 
to judge the various sayings and doings of men according to the 
canons of morality taught by the Catholic Church. The world 
being what it is, the Catholic paper will be essentially critical, 
since it cannot condone, even by silence, what is harmful to faith 
and morals. Nor can it put any interest, political, commercial, 
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literary, artistic or scientific, above the cause of God in the world. 
For the rest, the amount of space devoted to the fortunes of the 
Church as such will vary with the paper’s main purpose and the 
class of reader which it hopes to reach. We may safely claim that 
our Catholic Press to-day conforms in the main to these require- 
ments. If it does not wholly attain the ideal, it is because, as 
Mr. Attwater pointed out at the pre-view Exhibition, it is not ade- 
quately supported. And it is not adequately supported because 
many Catholics do not remember that they form the Church, and 
that its welfare depends not a little upon them. 
}.K. 








*“‘THE MONTH’? AND THE MISSION FIELD. 


We are most grateful to all who have offered to forward ‘‘Months’’ to 
missionaries, and particularly to those who have sent subscriptions to pro- 
vide ‘‘Months’’ direct to workers in the more distant parts of the Church’s 
“battle front,’’ but, in spite of so much generous co-operation, a number 
of new requests from other priests, as far apart as the Arctic, the Eastern 
Archipelago and South America, have come in, and we make a further 
appeal on behalf of these. The extracts we quoted in December from 
the letters of certain missionaries so troubled their modesty that we dare 
not cite any more, but in general we would assure our readers that, if they 
realized how cheered the lonely missionary is in the midst of his privations 
by such tokens of remembrance and interest, they would allow none to go 
without what little help and pleasure our periodical can give them. 

One drawback to the pleasing growth of our Scheme is that the inevitable 
postage in connexion with it has become fairly heavy—for more writing is 
needed than is involved in bringing the missionary into contact with his 
benefactor—so that, but for the kind donations given for this by several 
readers, we could not well have done the work. In future, we regret 
to say, this expense will prevent us from replying to readers who 
do not enclose stamped addressed envelopes. We again beg that all names 
and addresses sent, whether from priests or readers, should be printed in 
capitals. Also, will anyone—whether missionaries or “‘forwarders’’—chang- 
ing addresses, please notify us direct at once. 

All communications to The Hon. Secretary, ‘‘The Month’’ Office, 
31 Farm Street, Berkeley Square, London, W.1. 
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II. OUR CONTEMPORARIES 


BLACKFRIARS: Jan., 1936. Art in Relation to Industrialism, by 
Eric Gill. [A profound analysis of the unethical, as well as of 
the unzsthetic, character of modern industry. } 

CaTHOLic HERALD: Jan. 17, 1936. The Future of the New Deal. 
[Editorial, discussing the conflict between the Government and 
the States involved in the President’s endeavour to curb “‘Big 
Business.’’] 

CaTHoLic MEpDicAL QUARTERLY: Jan., 1936. Spiritual Healing, 
by Archbishop Downey. [A vindication of the Physician’s right 
to be regarded as the healer par excellence, against the claim 
that ‘‘graces of healing’’ are a permanent endowment of the 
Church. | 

CaTHOLic TimEs: Jan. 17, 1936. The Return of the Faith, by 
J. B. Morton. [The time is ripe for a campaign of enlighten- 
ment regarding the real nature of Catholicism. } 

CaTHoLic WorLpD: Jan., 1936. The Good Gorilla, by Arnold 
Lunn. [An exposure of the admitted bankruptcy of Materialism. ] 

CLercy Review: Jan., 1936. Collective Security in St. Augus- 
tine, by Rev. J. P. Wadsworth. [A careful exposition showing 
that the ‘‘modern’’ doctrine of human solidarity is to be found 
already developed by St. Augustine. ] 

CoMMONWEAL: Dec. 27, 1935. What is the Croix de Feu?, by 
Charlotte Muret. [A description of the motives and methods of 
Col. de la Rocque, its founder. ] 

DownsIpE REviEW: Jan., 1936. The Unity of the Church in St. 
Paul, by Dom Ralph Russell. [A careful examination of the 
doctrine of the Mystical Body. ] 

Dustin Review: Jan., 1936. Shakespeare and the Elizabethan 
Statutes, by Comtesse Clare de Chambrun. [A study of how 
the poet, in spite of his Catholic connexions and leanings, escaped 
the laws against recusancy. | 

HistoricaAL BULLETIN: Jan., 1936. Church and State: a Sym- 
posium. [A dozen helpful essays on aspects of this great sub- 

ject by American scholars. ] 

Irish Rosary: Jan., 1936. The Use of the Church, by Conrad 
Pepler, O.P. [A salutary warning against ‘‘naturalizing’’ the 
Church because she does satisfy so many human needs: that 
is not what she primarily exists for. ] 

REVUE APOLOGETIQUE: Jan., 1936. Pourquoi le ‘‘Transformisme’’ 
est-il suspect 4 beaucoup de Catholiques?, by P. M. Périer. [A 
useful exposition of what can be said for a Catholic theory of 
Evolution. } 

TaBLET: Jan. 4, 1936. Parvum in Multo. [An Editorial comment- 

ing on the scanty harvest of conversions to the Faith in Eng- 

land, compared with the strength of the Catholic body. ] 



















REVIEWS 


1—A STUDY OF CATHOLIC LITERATURE’ 


HE ‘“‘Science and Culture’’ Series, edited by Father Husslein, 
of which we have now reviewed many members, has lately 
added to its list a much-needed volume on modern Catholic litera- 
ture. It is an interesting treatment of Catholic writers in Eng- 
lish since 1850, but apart from one chapter entitled ‘‘Fin de Siécle 
in America,’’ a second on ‘‘Foreign Influences,’’ and a few names 
scattered throughout the later pages, it might well be called a dis- 
cussion of English (plus Irish) Catholic writers in the stricter sense. 
These are dealt with in three groups, as forming three phases of 
a general Catholic revival. The first, from 1845 to 1890, begins 
with Newman and includes De Vere, Coventry Patmore and Hop- 
kins: the second is centred round Alice Meynell and is made to 
comprise the Wilde-Beardsley-Dowson ‘‘richtung,’’ as well as the 
spiritual and essentially Catholic verse of Alice Meynell and Fran- 
cis Thompson: the third deals, but according to a different method, 
with Catholic poets, critics and thinkers, journalists even, of the 
present century, particularly since 1914. It must be confessed 
that the first two sections of the book are the more satisfactory, 
though the inclusion of R. S. Hawker in the first and of Wilde, 
Beardsley and Dowson in the second, as part of a Catholic revival, 
may appear a little over-comprehensive. The earlier sections are 
more finished. Fewer individuals are dealt with, and are dealt 
with at greater length; it is easier, too, to pass judgment upon 
them, as their work is complete and they are removed from the 
fashion of the day. In the later chapters the author, in treating 
of the varied manifestations of Catholic literary activity, comes at 
times dangerously near enumeration at the expense of apprecia- 
tion; a small want of discrimination is sometimes evident, a cer- 
tain hurry. 

But for all that, the book deserves a generous welcome. The 
author has a wide acquaintance with the works and writers with 
which he is concerned, and has added most useful bibliographies 
at the end of each chapter. His treatment of many of the 
‘*moderns’”’ is enlightening, his judgment tempered with insight 
and not untouched by humour. His purpose is to awaken interest 
among the rising generation (chiefly in America) in the work of 
Catholic writers ; for that his work should prove an excellent intro- 
duction and a decided stimulus. The ‘‘children of light’’ are still 
very largely blind to the Apostolate of the Press. 


2 The Catholic Literary Revival. By Calvert Alexander, S.J. Milwaukee: 
Bruce Publishing Co. (British Agent : Geo. Coldwell, Ltd.) Pp. 399. Price, 118. 
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THE REFORMATION IN IRELAND 


2—THE REFORMATION IN IRELAND * 


N this well-produced volume, Dr. Dudley Edwards gives a very 

thorough and serviceable history of the Penal Laws against Irish 
Catholics from the schism of Henry VIII to the death of Elizabeth. 
On this, his main subject, the work is admirably documented: 
where, however, the author touches upon the religious changes in 
England, especially under Queen Elizabeth, he appears to have 
relied on one or two authors and to have accepted their statements 
without any critical examination. More than once, for instance, he 
gives the impression of identifying the Elizabethan Government 
with the English nation—a fundamental error which lies at the 
root of much bad history. 

The book naturally challenges comparison with the two bulky 
volumes of Father Ronan, ‘‘The Reformation in Dublin, 1536— 
1558,’’ and ‘‘The Reformation in Ireland under Elizabeth, 1558— 
1580.’" Dr. Edwards’s work, it may be said, is less ample in 
scope and treatment, without, however, being in any way super- 
ficial: the narrative is more closely knitted together, and gives a 
clearer presentation of the various attempts to enforce the Penal 
Laws and of the ensuing effect upon the Irish people. A student, 
indeed, would be well advised to read Dr. Edwards’s work as an 
introduction to the more detailed account of Father Ronan. In 
several minor matters the author corrects the earlier work, for he 
seems to have a real flair for meticulous accuracy. He controverts, 
too, Father Ronan’s opinion that many of the Irish bishops ac- 
cepted the supremacy under Henry VIII: it would be going too 
far to say that he proves his contention. But, in the main, he 
agrees and even supplements the conclusions reached by Father 
Ronan in his volumes. The Irish people as a body rejected the 
religious changes introduced under the Tudor sovereigns. The 
new State-religion made little progress. Political reasons pre- 
vented the Penal Laws from being consistently enforced, as they 
were in England, even within the sphere of English influence; and 
the dearth of Protestant Irish-speaking ministers further safe- 
guarded the people from the encroachments of heresy. The 
sporadic attempts to impose the new ‘‘English’’ religion, severe 
though they were and in many cases illegal, stimulated the growth 
of a national spirit among the Irish people. Thus Catholicism and 
nationality became closely allied, if not identified, and have re- 
mained so to this day—a fact that lies at the root of the subsequent 
relations between the two countries. Indirectly, moreover, the 
present work shows clearly, as did the earlier volumes of Father 
Ronan, that the continuity with the pre-Reformation Church still, 


_' Church and State in Tudor Ireland: A History of Penal Laws against 
Irish Catholics, 1534—1603. By Robert Dudley Edwards, M.A., Ph.D. London: 
Longmans, Green & Co., Ltd. Pp. xliii, 352. Price, 18s. n. 



















A NEW LIFE OF ST. JOAN OF ARC 


at times, claimed for the Protestant Church in Ireland, is a pure 
myth. 

One useful feature of the work is the demonstration of several 
documents as forgeries of Robert Ware. It might be thought that 
after Father Bridgett’s able exposure of his forgeries, Robert 
Ware would by now be thoroughly discredited, and that reputable 
historians would no longer rely upon such documents without con- 
firmation of their statements from independent sources; but belief 
in forgeries which have been taken as historical documents for 
over two centuries, especially when they appeal to religious pre- 
judice, unconscious though it be, dies a very slow and lingering 
death; and Dr. Edwards’s strictures as regards Ware are still far 
from unnecessary. 

In view of a second edition of the work, it may be well to point 
out that the author has been careless in his phrasing when he 
writes: ‘‘The precedence conceded to the senior diocese of the 
West—the see traditionally associated with St. Peter—had inevit- 
ably come to be regarded as a primacy.’’ Such a sentence might 
suggest that the Primacy was not of divine institution, but arose 
as a purely natural development—an opinion which Dr. Edwards, 
as a Catholic, would certainly reject. 

It is to be hoped that the author, in a further volume, will con- 
tinue his account of the attempt to rob the Irish people of that 
Catholic faith which has so hallowed its history. 
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L.H. 


3—A NEW LIFE OF ST. JOAN OF ARC’ 


E do not doubt that Mr. Milton Waldman has wished to deal 

honestly by the subject of this biography, but we must con- 
fess that his presentment jars upon the Catholic reader almost 
from the first page to the last. It is true that he has avoided some 
of the extravagances of M. Anatole France, and in particular that 
he has refrained from identifying the Pucelle with the superstitious 
beliefs which attached to the tree of the fairies and the bois chénu; 
but when, at the very beginning, he tells us, among other things, 
that her mother ‘‘drilled her in Our Father, Hail Mary and the 
Creed, which was all the religious instruction she ever had,’’ we at 
once see the trend of his interpretation of her character. What 
Jeanne said was that her mother taught her these prayers, and that 
it was from her she received her whole religious training. She 
evidently wished to exclude the idea that some sacerdotal influence 
had put the voices into her head. But so far as her knowledge of the 
meaning of the Mass, the sacraments and all such matters went, did 
she not frequently go to confession, and even if the preaching of 


1 Joan of Arc. By Milton Waldman. London: Longmans. Pp. 332. 
Price, 12s. 6d. 
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sermons was not so regularly practised by the parish clergy in the 
Middle Ages as it is now, it would be strange if Jeanne never had 
a chance of listening to any of the friars who were usually diligent 
in travelling about the country and instructing the people. Mr. 
Waldman seems to be satisfied that he has a complete understand- 
ing of the religious situation in the medieval Church. A remark 
which he makes concerning St. Catherine of Siena may serve to 
illustrate both his attitude and his competence. He tells us that 
Catherine, like Jeanne, ‘‘moved to convert a heavenly mission into 
an earthly achievement by going to Avignon to bring the Pope 
back to Rome.’’ ‘‘But,’’ he goes on, ‘‘Catherine was an invalid 
from the day of her birth, and received her revelations in a state 
of trance. She grew up loathing the world, joined an Order and 
spent most of her life in a cell.’” One would have thought that 
nothing was more universally known of St. Catherine than that 
she did not live an enclosed life in a convent cell, but that she was 
surrounded by a bevy of disciples of both sexes who had free 
access to her. Mr. Waldman makes a number of most definite 
statements about the Maid’s actions and motives, but he hardly 
ever supplies any precise reference, even when the point he wishes 
to make is most clearly a matter of controversy. With regard to 
Jeanne’s military operations, we have in these pages a full, and 
on the whole, sympathetic narrative, elucidated with two excellent 
maps. But we can find little more than this which would recom- 
mend the book to a reader who was keen on obtaining a true pic- 
ture of the Maid’s conception of her mission and of the conditions, 
and especially the religious conditions, of the times in which St. 
Jeanne lived. 
H.T. 





SHORT NOTICES 


CATECHETICAL. 


HE second volume of Chanoine Duplessy’s Le Pain des 

Grands (Téqui: 12.00 fr.), deals with the practical duties of a 
Catholic, to God, to our neighbour, in the family, in society, to 
ourselves, and teems with illustrations which prove the author’s 
sense of humour. The book is written, as are all Canon Duplessy’s 
thirty volumes, to help the teacher and preacher in catechetical 
instruction ; and excellently they do it. 


APOLOGETIC. 

Relying almost entirely on the pragmatic argument, or appealing 
to the inner sense of man which is beyond syllogism, M. Jean de 
Courberive, in Avons-nous Raison d’étre Catholiques? (Flammarion: 
12.00 fr.), makes a stout defence of the need of God, and of man’s 
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knowledge of that need. But He is a hidden God to the natural 
man, and therefore there is the further need that man should be 
taught about Him, by Himself. Man’s response to that Revelation 
is supernatural faith, and the keeper and controller of that faith is 
the Church. Without control into what blind alleys does not man 
wander! and yet how many think it is to their interest not to be- 
lieve. The author then examines the consequences, on both sides, 
of ignorance and of belief. 

Much as has been written in every age to justify the ways of 
God to fallen man who is dubious about God’s existence, or at any 
rate, has lost any adequate sense of what creaturehood means, 
Father M. D’Arcy’s booklet The Pain of this World and the Provi- 
dence of God (Sheed & Ward: 5s. n.), manages to discuss the 
problem in a fresh arresting way, of which the fairness and frank- 
ness must impress even the materialist. By the device of imagin- 
ing a paper read by a Christian philosopher to a mixed audience, 
who join afterwards in discussing it, he manages to introduce every 
point of view, each being expressed with a vigour and conviction 
which their upholders in real life would gladly endorse. The prob- 
lem remains philosophically unsolved for want of complete data: 
the best that reason can do is to show the state of the world, fallen 
by the creature’s deliberate fault from the Creator’s original pur- 
pose, to be no grounds of reproach against His power, wisdom and 
goodness. His complete vindication remains for the life to come, 
but here the revelation of His Divine Son, accepted by faith, floods 
and fills up and immeasurably transcends all the arguments that 
reason can discover to solve our bewilderment at the puzzles of 
life. The deepest mystery of all, the creation of souls foreseen to 
be finally reprobate, is at least made easier to accept by insistence 
on the fact that those most concerned acknowledge the absolute 
justice of their punishment. Father D’Arcy’s language rises in 
places to genuine eloquence, and all through the little treatise— 
save, perhaps, when he turns aside to consider the ‘‘Tonitions’’ 
of a Cambridge philosopher, a subtle refinement of thought which 
does not make for intelligibility—we feel that in his case ‘‘lucidity 
of soul unlocks the lips,’’ he speaks clearly because he thinks 
clearly. Would that our self-elected teachers—those ‘‘Broadcast 
Minds’’ whom Father Knox so acutely appraises—might haply 
learn from this book to study and master logic before they advance 
to metaphysics. 

PHILOSOPHICAL. 


In La Personalité morale d’aprés Kant (Mignard: 25.00 fr.), Dr. 
Gracanin, who is a pupil of M. Maritain, contrasts the deification 
of the human person, which is Kant’s real conclusion, with the 
Christian concept of the divinization of that same person, by the 
action of grace. The thesis is well worked out, but it might have 
been better to give more attention to the initial defect in Kant’s 
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al position, which is that he does not admit that there are any in- 
be tuitions other than sensible (K. r. V; B 75). This omission is 
on obviously fundamental to any theory of personality. Also, it may 
is be said that not all Catholic thinkers would agree with the author 
in when he says that “‘mystical union with God is the normal crown 
e- of a Christian faith’’ (p. 164). Understood in the sense of ‘‘spiritual 
S, marriage,’ is this the view of M. Maritain, who sponsors the 
work? 
of The title, Modern Thomistic Philosophy, Vol. II, by R. P. Phillips, 
y D.D. (B.O. & W.: gs.), is somewhat misleading, for the volume 
3, is rather a textbook than a study of modern Thomistic philosophy, 
is its development and present position. As a textbook, however, 
e it is well up to the standard of most Scholastic manuals, and many, 
a no doubt, will consider it to be of outstanding merit. On the other 
\- hand, those previously unacquainted with Catholic philosophy will 


x hardly find it quite so useful. This second volume treats of meta- 
y physics in three sections: Epistemology (144 pp.), General Meta- 
n physics (102 pp.), and Natural Theology (114 pp.). The traditional 
- Thomistic doctrines are attractively presented, and are, at times, 
compared both with those of other Catholic schools of thought 
and with non-Catholic philosophies. Although the author cannot, 
in the space at his disposal, prove everything in Thomistic philo- 
sophy, and has often to rest content with mere exposition, he 
nevertheless does give proofs of some of the main principles. The 
opening chapters of the book, especially those on Scepticism, are 
among the least satisfactory—though this is admittedly the most 
difficult matter to present. There is a curious paragraph on p. 333 
about the impossibility of creation by a creature, and the metaphor 
there used makes one wonder how the author would define a 
bridge. The bibliography given at the end is too general to be of 
| much use and might almost have been omitted. Moreover, in the 
presentation of his matter the author gives far too much Latin, 
| often without any translation. Even apart from this the language 
| is not always clear, and is sometimes a trifle heavy and difficult 
to read. In general, however, this volume is a fitting companion 
to the first, reviewed in these pages last March, and the whole 
work is a noteworthy achievement. 


—_ FF = * 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL. 


As a psychological study, La Pudeur instinctive, by J. de la 
Vaissiére, S.J. (Editions du Cerf, Paris), examines that innate 
quality in man, so difficult to express in a word yet so easily under- 
stood: modesty, reserve, shame, whatever we may call it. The 
author shows its natural basis, its restraining influence, its uni- 
versality unless, as conscience may be, it is debased and corrupted ; 
in this light he examines sundry modern distortions. Though it is 
natural to man, still it needs both to be educated and protected ; 
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in this light again he examines some modern theories of education. 
He concludes with an extensive bibliography. 


DEVOTIONAL. 


Mr. G. C. Heseltine who has already done good service in his 
work on Richard Rolle, in The Fire of Love (B.O. & W. : 7s. 6d.) 
gives us an English translation of that mystic’s ‘‘Incendium 
Amoris.’’ In many ways this may be looked upon as a kind of 
spiritual autobiography of Richard Rolle, for it describes the pro- 
cess by which he was raised from the ordinary path to the path of 
infused contemplation. As he goes along, Rolle turns aside at will 
to comment and to teach, even as does St. Teresa; we are struck, 
as we are struck in the works of all true mystics, by the sound 
common sense which never leaves Rolle, no matter how sublime his 
thought may be. The translation is beautifully smooth and easy, 
which speaks much for the translator’s patience and care. 


ASCETICAL. 


L’Abbé Demore died in Marseilles more than sixty years ago. 
Fourteen years later a volume of his letters, written, or supposed 
to be written, for Poor Clare novices, was published under the title 
La Vraie Politesse. This has again been reprinted (Téqui: 10.00 
fr.), and it well deserves it. The author, like St. Francis de Sales, 
realizes the connexion between social politeness and sanctity ; both 
are related to, and manifestations of, charity. In all kinds of prac- 
tical applications he brings the truth home, not without at times 
showing a keen sense of humour. 


LITURGICAL. 


From Messrs. Bruce & Co., Milwaukee—via their British agents, 
Messrs. Geo. Coldwell, Ltd.—comes an original Christian Life 
Calendar (3s.), compiled by Father William H. Puetter, S.J. Well 
printed and set out, this almanac contains much useful and interest- 
ing information, e.g., the indication of the Mass and liturgical 
colour proper to each day; and the meaning of every feast and 
fast in the Church’s year—opening with Advent Sunday, 1935, 
and ending on the Vigil of St. Andrew, 1936—is briefly and ad- 
mirably summarized. It should be of real value in stimulating the 
spiritual life of individuals. 


HISTORICAL. 


After reading A Cloistered Company, by Henry Chester Mann 
(B.O. & W.: 6s.), who would not wish to be a Carthusian? Sym- 
pathetically, with humour bubbling through on almost every page, 
combining the human and the supernatural as only a monk can, 
the author takes us to the building of Clairvaux, to St. Bernard 
sick in bed, to St. Bernard again away on one of his many journeys 
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while his brethren long for him at home, to the coming of the 
Carthusians to England. Then we are given further insight into 
the life ; St. Bernard’s sermons in the Chapter house, which to some 
seemed rather long; the death of Brother Gerard and the way the 
human heart of Bernard was revealed by it; two sketches of Car- 
thusian character, one the Englishman, John Sidgreaves, the other 
a Laybrother, who became a hermit andmuchmore. We are toldhow 
the Carthusians reached Scotland, how Denys the Carthusian came 
to be what he was, how vocations were given to one and another. 
An excellent chapter deals with the contemplative as missionary, 
showing how the movement has spread in our own time and is 
spreading, thanks in great measure to the encouragement of our 
present Holy Father; perhaps it is for the sake of this chapter that 
the book has been written. An excellent book in any case, and 
the illustrations, by a monk of Prinknash, are worthy of their 
subject. 

Among the recent works on comparative religion must be men- 
tioned Otto Karrer’s Das Religiése in der Menschheit und das 
Christentum (Herder, Freiburg: 6.50 m.). The author, a well- 
known Catholic priest, has already contributed some excellent 
works to German Catholic literature. The present book is a suc- 
cessful endeavour to sort out, arrange and present to the educated 
reader the mass of material which has been collected by various 
investigators in comparative religion. The opening part, survey- 
ing the religions of the world and giving selections from its re- 
ligious literatures, is very interesting and readable. The follow- 
ing sections, devoted to the work of comparison, may be found 
duller by a reader new to the subject, on account of the array of 
names and opinions—mostly German—with which he is confronted. 
Cardinal Newman’s ideas are treated at length. The final section 
is devoted to a theological discussion of the visible and invisible 
Church. Apart from its occasional heaviness of style, the work is 
certainly to be recommended. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL. 
A new and revised edition of the French translation of Professor 
O’Rahilly’s Life of Father Doyle, Le Pére William Doyle, S.J., 
Apétre et Ascéte, by R. P. Lemaire, S.J., would seem to show that 
“Father Willie’ is as much appreciated among French readers as 
he is in Ireland and England. The French translation has omitted 
certain passages which, the translator suggests, may please Eng- 
lish readers but are unsuited to the French! And we miss the 
classic ‘‘Apology for Saints’’ wherein the Professor so ably vindi- 
cated the traditional asceticism. It also contains certain incidents 
which, we think, are not in the English original; otherwise it is a 
faithful rendering. 
We are told that the life of Blessed Gemma Galgani (1878— 
1903), by Father Amedeo, C.P., translated from the Italian by 
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Father Osmund Thorpe, C.P. (B.O. & W.: 12s. 6d.), is the official 
biography. It does not supersede the already well-known Life by 
Father Germanus, but supplements it. The former gives the 
personal story written by her director; this study covers a wider 
field, and is based mainly on the depositions of witnesses for the 
process of beatification. While carefully reading this book one 
realizes the difficulty of writing such a Life; in one sense there is 
nothing to say, in another sense there is too much. Blessed 
Gemma’s life was uneventful, less eventful even than that of Ste. 
Thérése, for Gemma did not even become a nun; on the other hand 
the favours from God, the appalling suffering of body, the experi- i 
ences of the supernatural, are so many and so terrible that one 
almost fears to read on. The author has combined the old method u 
of biography with the new; while following Blessed Gemma’s I 
career, such as it was, he has paused to develop certain special n 
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features. He has dwelt so much on the sufferings of the servant 
of God that we hope a future edition will add a chapter to show 
that even in Blessed Gemma’s life there was abundant joy. s 

There is something more than an ordinary spiritual life in e 
A Disciple of Dom Marmion: Dom Pius de Hemptinne, Letters 0 
and Spiritual Writings, translated by the Benedictines of Teign- d 
mouth (Sands: 6s.). It is the story of a soul, marked with a 
a determined consistency from childhood to death, and that 





consistency centred in the realization of love as the whole e 
meaning of life. The boy with a deeply affectionate nature, who tl 
gave love freely and won it in return; the monk whose vocation is e 
no more than the transferring of this love to its best object; such fi 
is the simple and noble character unfolded to us, with kaleidoscopic ti 
fascination, in these pages. Human and divine are made one; e 
Dom Pius is not less human because he has chosen the divine; we le 
could scarcely have a better illustration of true Benedictine monas- a 
ticism than we have here. And the simple intensity of it all! One e 
says as one closes the book: ‘‘This is indeed to live!’’ tl 
The Catholics of France have reason to be proud of their 
military heroes; therefore we can understand the enthusiasm with T 
which M. Robert Garric has written Le Message de Lyautey si 
(Editions Spes: 7.50 fr.), all the more as he knew Lyautey well. sl 
The Marshal’s recent burial in his beloved French Morocco, which, cl 
more than any man, he has made, has drawn all eyes upon him; a 
and M. Garric gives onlookers the secret of his greatness; his é 
breadth of vision, his determination in action, his sympathy and d 
patience, his unbreakable optimism, and, behind all, his deep faith, b 
making the work entrusted to him by his country the vocation P 
given to him by God. th 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
A booklet designed to help congregational singing in parishes is te 
aptly styled the Parish Kyriale (The Liturgical Press, Collegeville: 
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10 c.). It contains the more practical parts of the Vatican Kyriale, 
the principal Masses, Credos I and III, the Requiem and a simple 
set of hymns for Benediction. The musical notation is modern. 
We cannot help thinking that the old notation would have been 
preferable, even for beginners. It is easily learnt. Moreover, the 
confusion would thus be avoided of having to transpose, as is the 
case here where all is set in the key of C. The sense of absolute 
pitch, usually considered an asset, here becomes a severe handicap. 
The ‘‘Parish Kyriale’’ is, for the price, an excellent publication, 
clearly printed, on good paper and artistic. We wish it all success 
in the great cause of congregational singing. 

Much has been written of late about public examinations, their 
utility, efficiency, and influence on education. The International 
Institute Examinations Enquiry Committee has approached the 
matter from an unusual direction and its investigations have been 
summarized by Sir Philip Hartog and Dr. E. C. Rhodes in An 
Examination of Examinations (Macmillan: 1s.). The title is 
slightly misleading, for the subject investigated was not the 
examinations themselves but ‘‘the concurrence of the marking 
of a number of examination scripts by a number of indepen- 
dent examiners.’’ The investigation was of wide scope, both 
as to subjects treated and types of examination, and the 
‘‘disquieting’’ conclusion was reached that not only did different 
examiners differ widely in their standard of marking, but that even 
the standard of the same examiner was liable to fluctuation. Public 
examinations in fact do not, as is generally assumed, represent a 
fixed standard of attainment, and success in a competitive examina- 
tion is liable to be strongly influenced by the personality of the 
examiner. This publication does not offer a solution of the prob- 
lem—indeed it rejects the possibility of an a priori solution—but 
anyone who is interested will find in it a succinct and systematic 
exposition of a matter of considerable importance in estimating 
the value of public examinations. 

On the very spot where once stood the great slave market of 
Tabora now stands a fine church, a central school and a large mis- 
sion house. In the Bush, at the place where the Uganda Martyrs 
suffered death, five thousand native men and women thronged the 
clearing, and a thousand received Holy Communion on the fiftieth 
anniversary of the coming of the missionaries to that land. These 
facts the Archbishop of Westminster tells us in his stirring intro- 
duction to one of the most enthralling and best written missionary 
books we have read for a long time, Lieut.-Col. F. J. Bowen’s 
Pioneers of the Faith (Ouseley: 5s.). The book is illustrated 
throughout with excellent photographs—a remarkable production 
at so low a price. Colonel Bowen narrates various epics of Mis- 
sionary history in a calm, unemotional manner that is particularly 
telling (and too seldom met with), for he does not attempt to en- 
hance the tremendous import of the facts themselves. Of the 
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190 SHORT NOTICES 


triumphs which are the fruit of the sacrifices made by those who 
received and obeyed the mandate, ‘‘Go and teach all nations” 
given us by our Divine Master, the author gives most inspiring 
instances; of those who follow, to consolidate the work of the 
pioneers—the main army which goes out in battle to win the whole 
world for Christ—whose work, though often spectacular and 
dramatic enough, more often calls for heroic perseverance and en- 
durance borne in great loneliness throughout the years, he also 
speaks eloquently. Surely none who read this excellent book can 
fail to be moved to give some help to the missions, by prayers, or 
offerings, or even by joining us in our own small efforts in our 
Forwarding Scheme, particulars of which will be found on p. 178. 


REFERENCE Books. 


The imposing array of the Church’s spiritual forces which is dis- 
played in The Catholic Directory for 1936 (B.O. & W. : 3s. 6d.) is 
such a powerful antidote to the parochialism, or worse still, the 
indifference and worldliness to which we are all exposed, that one 
is tempted to gauge the Catholicity of any given household by its 
possession of this inspiring volume. Its advertisements permit it 
being sold at a very low figure, and yet its advertisements form 
a large portion of its utility. But since many changes occur every 
year, not only in the calendar, it must be kept up to date: last 
year’s Directory is useful as a record of past history, but may be 
only misleading in 1936. So let Catholics hasten to acquire this 
most useful volume. 

There is more permanence about the information in The Catholic 
Who’s Who for 1936, although sixteen columns of necrology in- 
dicate how heavy has been the year’s toll of our numbers. New 
arrivals have brought the number of entries to over 5,000, includ- 
ing many English-speaking Catholics from all over the world. The 
Introduction, by the Archbishop of Liverpool, touches gracefully 
on the evidences of Catholic growth which met him in his late 
tour to the Antipodes, and ends with the suggestion that his own 
great Cathedral will not be found too large for the future Catholic 
England. Quod faxit Deus, even if our Who’s Who becomes as 
unwieldy as its secular counterpart. 

It is to the credit of the C.S.G. that, in spite of financial diffi- 
culties and the need of remaining solvent, it has never allowed its 
long series of Year Books to be interrupted, or to be otherwise 
than timely and useful. So we may overlook the fact that the 
issue for 1935, the twenty-sixth, called Economic Control: The 
Experiment of Belgium (C.S.G., Oxford: 1s.), which is the sub- 
stance of lectures delivered at the Oxford Summer School, has ap- 
peared at the end, rather than towards the beginning, of its year. 
The lecturer, M. Charles Roger, who, besides his home distinc- 
tions, is an M.A. of Harvard, has a long list of economic dis- 
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tinctions, and his lectures are a most useful contribution to a burn- 
ing question of the day. No less a personage than the Prime 
Minister of Belgium, M. Paul van Zeeland, introduces the volume. 


MINOR PUBLICATIONS. 

The hour of “‘watching’’ before the Blessed Sacrament which 
takes its inspiration from Our Lord’s reproach to the Apostles in 
the Garden, may be practised privately or in common. Father 
Joseph A. Ziebarth has arranged material ‘‘collected from approved 
sources’ for congregational use in The Holy Hour: Prayers and 
Hymns (Coldwell: 6d.). Abundant choice of varied devotion will 
be found in the forty-two Hymns provided. 

Two priests, Fathers John K. Ryan and Joseph B. Collins, have 
collaborated in the production of a dainty little prayer book called 
My Communion (Coldwell: 3s. 6d.) which consists of aptly-chosen 
prayers, culled from the Scriptures, the Liturgy and the writings 
of the Saints, in preparation and thanksgiving for the reception of 
the Blessed Sacrament. A short section at the end comprises 
prayers before and after Confession with a short examination of 
conscience. 

Only two twopenny pamphlets from the C.T.S. have to be 
noticed this month, both in the small format. The Beatitudes, by 
Mgr. R. H. Benson, is a reprint and consists of notes taken at the 
last retreat he gave. The notes are, therefore, of unique interest 
and will be cherished by many. Good Day, by B. M. Frederick, is 
a little book of practical devotion for children, showing how they 
can pass the day well. It is written in simple language for the 
child mind and nicely illustrated. 

The Catholic Mind for December 22nd and January 8th preserves 
amongst other useful articles the conclusion of a first-hand account 
of the Mexican persecution, and the complicity of the American 
Government in tolerating it for commercial reasons, and the strik- 
ing sermon on Contraception, with its subsequent vindication, by 
Cardinal Hayes. 
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BEAUCHESNE, Paris. Burns, Oates & WaSHBOURNE, LTD., 
Epitres de Saint Jean. By P. J. London. 

Bonsirven, S.J. Pp. 310. Price, The Cutholic Directory for 1936. 

26.40 fr. Pp. 870. Price, 3s. 6d. The Catholic 

Browne & Noxan, Dublin. bey Whe, 1930. Pp. go. Price, 


The Mystical B hrist in th 
tide —— y a CatHotic Sociat GuiLp, Oxford. 


Pp. 326. Price, 8s. 6d. Economic Control. The Experiment 
of Belgium. By Charles Roger. Pp. 
Bioup et Gay, Paris. 80. Price, 1s. n. Questions of the 


Histoire de l’Eglise. Vol. Il. By Day. Enlarged edition. By Rev. 
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CoLpweLL, London. 

Saint Boniface. By Godfrey Kurth. 
Translated by Rt. Rev. Victor Day. 
Pp. xii, 178. Price, 8s. 6d. Manu- 
scripts and Memories. By Michael 
Earls, S.J. Pp. xii, 275. Price, 10s. 


ConsTaBLe, London. 

The Trembling of the Sea. By 
Barbara Lucas. Pp. 314. Price, 
7s. 6d. n. 


Descitzg, Paris. 

Le Chanoine Albin Van Hoonacker. 
By J. Coppens. Pp. 137. Price, 
50.00 fr. 

Epitions Spgs, Paris. 

Saint Jos _ By Claude Quinard. 
Pp. 221. ace au Paganisme. By 
Albert Bessiéres, S.J. Pp. 302. Price, 
1.00 fr. 


FLAMMARION, Paris. 


Noel! Noel! By Henri Ghéon. Pp. 
64. Price, 5.50 fr. 


Gitt & Son, Ltp., Dublin. 

The Epistles of St. Paul to the 
Corinthians. By His Eminence Car- 
dinal MacRory. Pp. 449. Price, 
15S. n. 


Heatu Cranton, London. 


Key in our Bosom. By Whyte Hall. 
Pp. 160. Price, 3s. 6d. n. 


Kenepy & Sons, New York. 

In Quest of Beauty. By Dom 
Willibrod Verkade, O.S.B. Pp. 292. 
Price, $2.15. The Sacrament of Duty. 
By Joseph McSorley, C.S.P. Pp. 308. 
Price, $1.00. 


LerHigLLeux, Paris. 

Le Prétre Francais et la Société 
Contemporaine. By J. Brugerette. 
Pp. 600. Price, 45.00 fr. 


‘“‘LighT OF THE East’? OFFICE, 
Calcutta. 

The Challenge of the Eternal Re- 

ligion. By E. de Meulder, S.J. Pp. 


410. Price, 1r. 4a. 


Lippincott Company, London. 

My Shakespeare, Rise! Illustrated. 
By C. Longworth de Chambrun. Pp. 
xv, 366. Price, 7s. 6d. n. 


Lonomans, London. 

The Christ of Experience. By 
Beatrice Ferguson. Pp. x, 241. Price, 
6s. n. Religion in Life. By Various 
Authors. Pp. viii, 131. Price, 3s. 6d. 
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n. The Problem of Right Ce 
By Canon P. Green. Pp. xix, 
Price, 3s. 6d. n. 
By the Rev. E. N. Porter Goff. 
146. Price, 3s. 6d. n. O Men of Ga 
By Canon B. Iddings Bell. Pp. i 
117. Price, 2s. 6d. n. 
grimage. By Canon P. Green. 
109. Price, 2s. 6d. n. Worship 
Intercession. By Ruth Hardy. 
xv, 96. Price, 3s. 6d. n. 


MetuHuen, London. 


Bethlehem, A Christmas Play. 
Pp. viii, 25. Price 


Bernard Walke. 
1s. 6d. n. 


OuseE.ey, London. 
Pioneers of the Faith. 
By Lieut.-Col. F. J. 
Price, 5s. Journey to my 
Martin Dempsey. Pp. 2 Pric 
38. From Death Pa ‘Life. 


3s. 6d. 
SHEED & Warp, London. 


The Life of Mother Mary Potter, 


By Eve Healy. Pp. 274. Price, 7s. 6d, 
Laws of Life. By Halliday Suther- 
land. Pp. 281. Price, 6s. n. 


S.P.C.K., London. 


Holy English Carthusian Fathers, 


Dom Maurice 
Price, 8s. 6d. n. 


Illustrated. By 
Chauncy. Pp. 165. 


Tégut, Paris. 

Les Novices de Notre-Seigneur. By 
a Mistress of Novices. Pp. 224, 
Price, 9.50 fr. 
dotales. By M. 1’Abbé Gros. 
Pp. 434. Vol. II. Pp. 453. 
20.00 fr. for the two. 
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Cattolica (Milan). By Fr. A. Gem- 


melli, O.F.M. Pp. 20. 


VittE, Paris. 


La Passion. By P. Henry Perroy. 
Pp. 326. Price, 11.00 fr. 


Wacner, New York. 
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By John M. Lenhart, 
Pp. 197. Price, $1.00. 
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Wituersy, London. 

Rapid Rivers. Mlustrated. By Wil- 
liam Bliss. Pp. xii, 244. rice, 
8s. 6d. n. 
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Illustrated, 
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